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LITERATURE. 


A DREAM-PICTURE. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


—— 








“ My eyes make pictures when they are shut.” —CoLERIDGE. 


She lay asleep in the shadow 
Of the branching palm, by the side 
Of the noble river that rolls for ever 
Its broad “ abounding ” tide, 
Through the-heart of Egypt’s sands, amid 
Red tomb and temple and pyramid. 


She slept in the palm-tree’s shadow, 
And over her shoulders fair, 

Like the sunset’s glow on Alpine snow, 
Lay the web of her golden hair ; 

And ever, as fair and freely 
Her bosom rose and fell, 

From its white caress one wandering tress 
Stole forth, as if to tell 

That a dearer sound than the river's, 
Or the wind’s in the waving tree, 

Did ebb and flow, did come and go, 

The pulse of that eager heart below, 
That throbbed so tenderly. 


For she lay asleep in the shadow 
Of the branching palm, but afar, 

Her thought roved free, in its fantasy, 
Beneath a northern star. 

And ever a happy smile would throw 
O’er lip and cheek its gleam ; 

And ever she murmured, soft and low, 
As a cooing dove, in her dream— 

“Oh! joy, for the rest and the haven won! 
Dear home, I’ve sought thee long: 

Oh, the bonny bura, how it leaps in the sun! 
And the throstle, how sweet its song !”’ 


In the sultry South, a rosy glow 
Now flushed, now died away ; 
The red flamingo, tracking slow 
His burning Nubian way. 
The droning water-wheels gave out 
Their sad and sighing sound ; 
Anear was heard the Arab’s shout, 
And trooping camels round, 
’Neath the spreading tree, browsed placidly 
On the grass of the shady ground. 


But the golden Orient swayed no more 
The sleeper’s soul, for afar 

Her thought roved free, in its fantasy, 
Beneath the same cold star. 

And ever the happy smile would throw 
O’er lip and cheek its gleam ; 

And ever she murmured soft and low, 
As a cooing dove, in her dream— 

‘QO! joy, for the rest and the haven won! 
Dear home, I’ve sought thee long : 

Oh! the chime of the bells, how soft it swells 

O’er the heathery hills and the windy fells! 
And the throstle, how sweet its song!” 


And for me, that dream, unbroken, 
No jarring change doth know: 
By the might of a spell, no tongue can tell, 
My soul doth keep it so. 
From the swarm of shifting shadows, 
From memories dark and fair, 
I turn afar, to my youth’s bright star, 
Up the vista of years, and there, 
I see her still, in her beauty, 
Neath the branching palm, by the side 
Of the royal river that rolis for ever 
Its broad, “ abounding ”’ tide, 
Through the heart of Egypt’s sands, amid 
Red tomb and pillar and pyramid. ‘ 





THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 


BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE, 


T have not lived in the world till the present time—I am now bordering 
upon sixty--without having made some observations upon men—their 
mental and moral structure, their physical qualifications, &. I do not 

Tam any better, in a pecuniary point of view, for having done so; 
but I am Heo er | persuaded of this: that it has enabled me to penetrate 
with greater facility into the human character, trace out the springs of 
action, and surmise with tolerable accuracy the events that are likely to 
arise from certain proceedings. This observant disposition has led me to 
the conclusion that man is an erratic, eccentric, phlegmatic creature, fond 
of change, novelty, money, worldly superiority, and so forth. To-day he 
is himself ; to-morrow he is somebody else. He is perpetually acted upon 
by circumstances ; and a week may cause him to lose his identity altogether, 
-_ leave him without a single trace of his personal existence. The abo- 
: gines of New Zealand paint their bodies, and decorate their heads with 
pgp The lounger of Bond-street perpetually wears a glass on his 

ye, and suffers a tuft of hair to grow upon his chin and upper lip ; if his 

>a ~~ - ro mop a colour, ~ dyes it; if his teeth have decayed, 
m with false ones. It is hard t i 

men most resembles the natural one. ei ee 

= ‘+ ~ Were to absent himself from civilized society for a month, he 

: @ so far in arrears when he returned, that he would well nigh de- 
real r of ever being able to overtake the world again. So many novelties 
+ nei Many new ceremonials in society—so many new methods of 
on te many new things--so many new events in the social, political, 
t entific, commercial, sporting, dramatic, operatic, &c. &c. worlds, shall 
Pt taken place in the interim, that he will be perfectly astounded and 

ispirited with the vast accumulation of novelty which presents itself to 


m. And yet itis all necessary for his comfort, and for the artificial 


state in which he lives. The child of two years, who changes his toys 


| every five minutes, is not more inconstant than that other child of matur- 


er years, who has attained to manhood. 

i do not intend to write a homily upon man, but to relate a few circum- 
stances connected with a recent tour inGermany. The whims and eccen- 
tricities of a strange old man have suggested the rambling reflections 
with which this article is opened : who he was, I know not. He occasion- 
ed me some alarm and uneasiness, but [forgive him. He probably meant 
well; at all events, I am willing to ——_ that he did. 

There was no country ia the world, I may remark, en passant, that I 
was more anxious of travelling through than Germany. I liked the cha- 
racter of the people ; I liked their language, their manners, and customs ; 
and, above all, I liked that fine metaphysical feature which so frequently 
pervades their studies. I had read of their forests and their mountains, 
their valleys and their streams, teeming with legendary lore. I had pic- 
tured to myself their dilapidated castles, and their caverns, by the sea, 
and the sea-nymphs who are said to inhabit them: in a word, [ had be- 
come so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the German ple, that 
the wish to become better acquainted with them was no longer to be 
kept in abeyance, nor my long-projected visit to that country to be de- 
ferred. 

I departed from England in the autumn. I passed through most of the 
German states—visited the principal cities and towns, and saw, in short, 
as much as, if not more than most tourists. From the letters of introduc- 
tion which I carried with me, [ was enabled to gain access to the best so- 
ciety ; and nothing used to afford me more pleasure than to hear a hand- 
some and accomplished woman speak her native tongue with purity. I 
have frequently heard the German language objected to as being harsh 
and unmusical ; but O, sapient linguist! hear it from rich, coral lips—hear 
those guttural sounds emanate from between two rows of teeth which rival 
the most beautiful ivory—hear those meaning-fraught words uttered with 
eyes beaming with tenderness and affection—hear them when the fair 
speaker’s countenance is lit up with pleasure and excitement—and O, 
hear them when there is none to mar, by unseemly intrusion, that mo- 
ment of love and rapture; and if you can refrain from pressing the coral 
lips to yours, fie upon your morality and impassiveness. 

However, revenons a nos moutons; I shall not speak of the places 
which I visited during my travels. I shall therefore say very briefly, 
that after being six weeks in Germany, I found myself one dismally-dark 
night on a very lonely road some miles from the town of Leipzig. I had 
travelled a considerable distance on the day in question on foot, and I 
was making my way to the nearest Gasthaus, where I intended to remain 
for the night. A great portion of my journeying, I may remark, was per- 
formed on foot. I had a knapsack on my back, stored with plenty of pro- 
visions, and a good staff in my hand, and I preferred this mode of travel- 
ling to any other. My time was at my own command; there was no 
necessity, therefore, for me to pass places with the rapidity of lightning, 
and make a boast afterwards to my friends of having seen them. 

The road, as I have just said, on which I was travelling, was very lone- 
ly; it was worse—it was skirted on both sides by two densely-planted 
forests, which stretched away in the direction in which I was proceeding 
for a considerable distance. What if some raffian were springing from 
the midst of them—some gentleman in the Carl Moor style, and making 
an attack upon me ; or if some spectre were revealing itself, arrayed in 
all the horrors with which the Germans are apt to invest these shadowy 
beings! I was not fond of being alone on such an occasion, and was, I 
confess, a little superstitious. I was therefore particularly anxious to 
reach “ mine inn,”’ totally ignorant of the precise spot in which it was to 
be found. I travelled on, and on, and on, as the nursery tale says, and at 
last, to pursue the same style of composition, I came to a large house which 
stood by the roadside. I stood and inspected it very closely ; but the 
night was so dark, that I could not make out whether it was a private 
house or one of public entertainment. I was foot-sore and hungry, and 
loath to travel any farther for the night. I knocked at the door, but no 
one answered my summons; I repeated the process half a dozen times 
with the same result. I concluded that the house was not occupied, so I 
walked on. I had not proceeded far when I met a decrepit old man, who 
seemed to be walking towards the house in question. 

“ Good evening,” I said to him, as he approached. 

* Good evening,’’ he repeated. 

“ Can you direct me to a house,” I inquired, “where I can obtain a 
lodging for the night?” 

“T will give you a lodging at the house close at hand here, on three 
conditions.” 

“ Name them,” I said. 

“ The first is, that you will not attempt to look at my face ; the second 
is, that you will ask no questions concerning anything you may see ; the 
third is, that after your departure you will never cross the threshold of 
the house again.” 

“ To all these conditions I readily subscribe ; but wherefore should you 
impose such mysterious restrictions ?”” 

“ T object to questions,” said the old man, cartly. 

“ T perceive—I perceive,” I said, checking myself. 

“In ad few minutes we reached the house: we had no sooner done so 
than the door, by some incomprebensible agency of which I was totally 
ignorant, was thrown open. The old man led the way into a room, say- 
ing, as he did so—‘“‘ You will find everything here for your accommoda- 
tion,” ' 

I turned towards him to thank him ; but when I raised my eyes I found, 
to my inexpressible horror and astonishment, he was gene. Heaven and 
earth! whither had he gone? By what means had he disappeared so un 
accountably? There was no mode of egress by the walls or floor, that I 
could perceive. He had not escaped by the door ; for he could not have 
done so without my observing him. I tarned pale and trembled. The 
singularity of my position at once burst upon my mind. I knew not 
where I was; I knew not who the occupants of the house were—I knew 
not their character. My imagination orthwith pictured a series of dan- 
+ and difficulties of the most frightfal and disagreeable character.— 

hy had I come hither? A dilapidated rain—a crazy barn--a hedge— 
nay, the open canopy of heaven—were a betier covering, with a mind at 
ease, than a palace with a mind agitated by a thousand vagne and inde- 
finable misgivings. Had I not read a thousand times of deeds of violence 
which had been perpetrated upon belated travellers? Had I not read of 
the arts and stratagems resorted to, to entrap them? This old man was 
no doubt in league with others. Why all this mystery ?--why those 
strange and incomprehensible conditions? I was either a fool or a mad- 
man. Why did I suffer myself to be so misled? Why had I not satisfied 
myself that I was going to a place of safety, before agreeing to the con- 
ditions stipulated by the old man? His object evidently was to deceive 
me. This was one view of the case; the other was still less inviting.—- 
There was something very remarkable about this old man. Why did he 
conceal his features from me? I may observe, that whenever I attempt- 
ed to look at his face, he turned it from me. If this old man were not in 
league with some desperadoes, he was something worse. He was—he? 
my limbs shook beneath me as the thought flashed across my mind—he 
was not human—he was not of this earth-—he was in league with evil spi- 
rits. I sat down and endeavoured to compose myself. I partially suc- 





ceeded. I shortly after rose from my seat, and began to inspect the fur- 
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niture of the room. It was costly, but antique, and in a former day had 
no doubt been considered elegant. When I had in some degree satisfied 
my curiosity in respect to the room, my eyes were suddenly attracted by 
a walking-stick which lay upon the table. 

“ Thank heaven!” I exclaimed ; “ here is something belonging to this 
old man ; for this, I believe, is his stick.” 

I took it up, but in a moment it fell from my hand, and came in con- 
tact with the floor with a rattling noise. I almost swooned at this inci- 
dent, and huge drops began to gather upon my brow. If the stick had 

life ; if it had spoken—moved ; if its mere touch had imparted a 
burning fever to my veins, or if it had thrilled me as with an electric 
shock—it could not have occasioned me more horror or consternation. I 
sank into a large easy-chair, and for some minutes remained motionless. 
At length I recovered. The stick lay upon the floor where it had fallen: 
it had not moved ; it had not walked across the floor of its own free will ; 
it had not danced through the air like a phantom-stick ; in short, it bad 
only demeaned itself as a piece of good stout thorn or ash, or any other 
ordinary stick whatever ; and yet the sight of it again almost threw me 
into my former state of agitation. There it lay, as still as anything else 
in the room, and yet, at the moment, I dared not approach it for any con- 
sideration. It was not because it belonged to the old man—it was not 
because I had seen him walking with it—that I felt such a dread of it.— 
No. It was the stick itself that inspired me with such horror. I have 
seen sticks of all descriptions. I have seen one witha very short curve— 
I have seen another with a great club at the end ; I have seen the genteel 
cane ; I have seen some mounted with silver—some with gold, with silk 
tassels pending from their heads. I have seen them ornamented with the 
heads of dogs, horses, foxes, men ; but I never saw one possessing such a 
head as the stick in question. Is there anything dreadful in a stick? I 
could not have conceived it possible before the night I speak of ; no doubt 
the circumstances by which I was surrounded led to a deeper feeling of 
awe and consternation than could have happened if I had been differently 
situated. A miniature human skull was placed at the top of the stick, 
executed in a masterly style. Of what it was made I know not; but it 
had all the appearance and colour of the actual human skull. If it had 
not been too small, I should have said it was real. Beneath the skull 
was placed the following inscription, on a circular ring of gold: “‘ Eram, 
es, sum, eris.” At another time, these words would have admonished 
me--at the moment I could not think of them.. I could only think of the 
skull, and of,the taste of the owner who had placed this emblem of mor- 
tality a0 prominently before the eyes. Was the old man a philosopher— 
a moralist? Had he studied in the school of the ancient who 
were in the habit of placing a skeleton at their banquets to remind them 
of death? I could not divine his meaning. : 

I had scarcely recovered from my fright, when the door of the room 
was thrown open, and a boy, habited in a black livery, entered. 

“* My master has requested me to ask if you require any refreshments 
before you retire to rest?” 

For some moments I could not speak. At length I stammered out, 
“No, no—I thank your master—I do not feel hungry.” 

« Follow me then, sir, if you please.” 

“ T will stay here, if you will permit me,’’ I said. 

“ There is a room already provided for you ; and so saying, he motion- 
ed me to follow. 

I involuntarily obeyed the mandate. I felt, indeed, as though I were 
under a power I could not resist. ‘“ Who, who,” I ventured tremulously 
to ask, “ is your master ?” 

The boy placed his finger upon his lips to imply silence. 

I followed my conductor. He led me up a short flight of stairs, and 
then we entered a kind of oblong gallery ; at one end there was a small 
room, in which was placed a bed hung with black. 

“ This is your apartment, sir,” said the boy, pointing to the room I 
have just mentioned. “ At eight o’clock in the morning, breakfast will 
be served you in the room we have just quitted.” 

So saying, he departed. 

I was quite at a loss to comprehend this mysterious treatment. There 
was nothing remarkable in the room, save its sombre appearancé. I felt 
fatigued, and longed for repose : I did not undress, but extinguished the 
light. 

I know not how long I had been in bed, but I was aroused from a pro- 
found slumber by delicious strains of music ; I listened for some minutes, 
expecting they would cease, but they continued without interruption. I 
could not rest. I was greatly agitated and alarmed, and had no conce 
tion as to what they could portend. I arose from my bed. I stealthily 
opened the door of the chamber in which I slept, and a flood of light 
burst upon my eyes. I looked over the railing of the gallery, and, to my 
ineffable surprise, I saw figures moving at the further end of the chamber 
below. . 

There were several ladies and gentlemen grouped round an object that 
seemed to awaken the utmost interest. They were all gaily dressed, and 
their countenances were lit up with joy and excitement. They ared 
to be conversing together with great familiarity ; but al I ob- 
served their lips move, I could not hear any sounds they uttered. Their 
attention was absorbed by the object that was placed in the midst: of 
them. The room in which they were assembled was elegantly furnished. 
I perceived, however, that it was a bed-chamber, and on one side of 
room stood a bed, hung with superb white hangings; a lady sat in 
supported by pillows: her appearance indicated that she was just 
vering from severe illaess, I was most anxious to know what i 
was around which the ladies and gentlemen wero grouped. My t 
was soon gratified, for I perceived that it was an infant which had appa- 
rently only lately been ushered into the world. The child, I ed, 
by the contortions of its countenance, was cross; but I heard not asound, 
save that of the music to which I have referred. The figures moved 
about like aerial beings, yet they were as palpable as any forms of flesh 
and blood I had ever beheld ; they conversed—they laughed—they moved 
various articles of furniture, but these operations created no noise what- 
ever. It wasstrange. What were they? Were they inhabitants of this 
world, or were they spirits? Whilst I meditated upon this subject, they 
melted, as it were, away ; the appointments of the room simultaneously 
disappeared, and a new scene burst upon my astonished senses. 

A flower-garden, in all the luxuriousness of summer, presented itself : 
the trees were clad with the brightest foliage, and were laden with the 
most luscious fruit —the flowees basked in the glorious sunshine—the lark 
mounted with radiant wing the uaclouded atmosphere, and seemed, as he 
ascended, to be pouring out his melodious strains. The bee roved from 
flower to flower, and thousands of insects filled the air. In one part of 
the garden I pereeived a group of young children ; their countenances 
beamed with health and innocence: they were seated upon a small plot 
of grass, and were making wreaths of flowers, with which they decorated 
each other. In another part of the garden I observed more children, 
some playing at shattlecock, others chasing butterflies. Another small 
group were reposing by the side of a small stream of water, and were 
examining their shadows reflected therein. The scene was enchanting-— 
these was nothing to mar its beauty—-all was innocence, joy, health, con- 
tentment. 4 
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Suddenly the scene again changed, and a large field spread itself before 
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art I saw a number of youths engaged at cricket—in a dif- 
Fs part teove were others amusing themselves with foot-ball ; a third 
party was engaged in some game, the nature of which I did not tho- 
rougbly comprehend. The scene was not so beautiful as the former one, 
but still there was a degree of hilarity and good-humour about it that 
was very refreshing. It passed away as its predecessors had done, and | 
was succeeded by another of surpassing beauty. It was moonlight—a 
rich landscape lay before me, through which a small rivulet wound its 
way in a serpentine course. On either side of the stream was a thick um- 
brageous wood ; the moon’s rays silvered the tops of the trees, and danced 
upon the surface of the water. To the left of the view stood a grey and 
time-worn ruin, overgrown with ivy and other plants; to the right, and 
upon the opposite bank of the river, rose a stately mansion of modern 
structure. The moon’s rays brought every portion of the building out in 
strong relief. It stood upon elevated ground, with an elegant terrace in 
front ; the gardens lay beneath, and extended towards the margin of the 
stream. A scene so enchanting I do not remember ever to have wit- 
nessed : I was in raptures with it. I bad not gazed long upon it, when 
two figures appeared on the terrace. 1 perceived they were a lady and a 
ntleman ; they were both young. A small cloak was thrown over the 
ulders of the lady : the arm of ber companion encircled her waist as 
they walked to and fro: her face was beautiful-—it was one of those faces 
which we see but seldom, but which leave an impression that is never to 
be obliterated from the mind. The appearance of her lover was also pre: 
possessing, though perhaps not to the same degree as that of bis compa- 
nion. It was a scene worthy of lovers, and one that must greatly have 
contributed to the ecstatic pleasure of which they seemed to be partak- 
ing. Again the scene changed, and I now beheld a large public assem- 
bly : there was an orator elevated upon one of the benches ; he was ha- 
ranguing those around him. His words seemed to produce an electric 
effect upon the assembly. Every one around him was listening with the 
most profound attention, and when he sat down a thrill of admiration 
pervaded his fellow senators. He sank back exhausted and fatigued, and 
another orator immediately arose from bis seat. 
But this scene quickly vanished, and a dreary prospect now succeeded. 
It was winter. The trees were stripped of their leaves—all vegetation 
was suspended. A bleak common rose upon my view, along which a de- 
crepit and tottering old man was directing bis steps. He was so feeble 
that it was only with the aid of his staff that he could support himself. 
He seemed to be suffering as much from pbysical disease as from the cold- 
ness of the season ; his eyes were dull and sunken in his head ; his face 
haggard and careworn ; his dress hung loosely upon him, and was ar- 
ranged without any regard to taste. As he toiled slowly along the road, 
the shadows of evening were fast gathering around him, imparting a still 
more gloomy aspect to the scene. The music, which hitherto had been 
gay and animating, became sad and sorrowful. The view, indeed, was by 
no means captivating, and I was not displeased when it passed away. 
How shali I convey my astonishment at the one which sutceeded? It 
was still more gloomy—still more desolate than its predecessor. A fune- 
ral procession passed before me: there was the hearse, drawn by black 
horses heavily plumed--there were the mourning-coaches following be- 
hind--there was the churchyard in the distance, and I thought I could 
perceive the clergyman waiting to conduct the funeral procession into the 
church. I was horrified, and my limbs refused their office. I sank upon 
the floor. My sudden indisposition, however, was but momentary ; for I 
rapidly recovered, and summoned courage to place myself again in a. 
standing attitude. My astonishment was increased tenfold. I now be- 
held a miniature representation of each of the tableaux I bad witnessed, 
and beneath the whole were inscribed, in black letters, the following 
words : 
“Vanity of Vaniti:s—all is Danity” 


I staggered into my room, and fell prostrate upon the floor. I remember 
nothing further till I heard a knocking at my door. It was the boy, to 
announce that it was seven o’clock. This aroused me, and I was glad to 
find that it was morning. 

I descended the stairs, and found my way to the room into which I had 
been conducted on the previous night. A substantial breakfast was 
placed before me, of which I sparingly partook. 

When I was ready to depart, I asked the boy if his master would permit 
me to take my leave of him. He replied in the negative. 

“T beg you will return him my thanks for his hospitality.” 

He promised to do so, and I quitted this extraordinary tation ; the 
boy at the same time handing me a letter, which he said was from his 
master, and which he requested I would not read till I was some distance 
off. I promised to obey, and pursued my way. I was curions to know 
what the letter contained, and, after I had travelled a few miles, I opened 
it. Its contents I transcribe below. 


“ Sir,—It is not improbable that you will leave my house with an im- 
pression upon your mind that some magic has been employed to produce 
the sights of which you were a witness last night, and that they were pro- 
duced for the purpose of terrifying you, and rendering your lodging un- 
comfortable. Ifsuch be your impressions, they are altogether erroneous. 
I am myself an eccentric old man, living by myself; without friends or 
relations, and without, perhaps, a very friendly feeling towards the hu- 
man family. I am much addicted to the study of moral philosophy. I 
have for years observed the follies and the vanities of life. I have specu- 
lated upon the shortness of man’s career. I have moralized upon the va- 
rious stages he passes through in the course of his life ; and once a year 
I trace his career, from the cradle to the grave, by a series of tableauz. 
At one end of the gallery there is placed a large mirror, at the other end 
are the performers and scenes which compose the various tableaur, It is 
merely the reflections that ate visible in the mirror. The day on which 
y: happened to visit my house was the anniversary of my birth day: it 

on that day, for the last twenty years, that this exhibition has taken 

lace. If yon can enter into my feelings, what you have seen may, per- 
bape, not be altogether without advantage to you personally. With every 
feeling of respect, am, &c., 
“A. von E—.” 

This curious epistle astonished me not a little. I have nothing further 

to add, than a week or two after my adventure, I landed safely again in 


England. 
NEGLECTED TREASURES. 


Although ourselves intensely English, we are constrained by conscience 
to admit that the people of the continent of Europe do—like the “ Dou- 
ap maple certain “ glimmerings” of sense. We have, in- 

, been sorely tempted to entertain the idea, that if any enemy were 
to institute an invidious comparison between the insulars and the conti- 
nentals, the verdict of an impartial judge—though, of course, on the whole 
greatly in favour of the superiority of the former--might possibly, on one 
or two points, incline to that of the latter. To be serious—it does seem 
strange that, whilst men of other nations should know both where to get 
the materials for a savoury dish, and how to cook them, the English are 
#0 blissfully ignorant on such points, that, although their woods and mea- 
dows teem with a rich abundance of wholesome, savoury, and nutritious 
food—from the gathering of which no law withholds their hands—they 
allow these treasures to perish before their eyes, and go back to their cot- 
——* a half-meal of unattractive fare. Nay, more than this—if one 

led in such lore were to lay on the cotter’s table enough of this good 
e extent of his 
the whole of the gift on 
and not even suffer his pig to make its supper from it. 


food to supply him and his household for a week, such is t 
eaten, that, in all probality, he would throw 
dung-heap, 


We speak of the Fungus tribe. Many of our readers may not be aware 


that, amongst almost all the continental nations, funguses afford not a 
mere flavouring for a delicate dish, or a pleasant sauce or pickle, but the 
y+ nae = ate a of the people ; indeed, in some places, they are 
n the year not only the staple, b 
tens of thousands of the inbabitante” eae ee ee 
Dr. Badham—whose most interesting work on the Esculent Funguses 
oe ape = tly, fe recommend vac reader—tells us: “In France, 
» , Tunguses not only constitute for weeks together the 
sole a oA Teh aiken: ~ Sonar fresh, dried, or ‘aribeaty 
; » or brine—is sold by the poor, and forms a valu- 
able source of income to many who have ue caer produce to bring into 
the market,” In the markets of Rome, thousands of basketfuls are sold 
during the season ; and so extensive is the traffic in this commodity, that 
there is a regularly appointed officer for examining the fungi offered for 
sale. This officer is called Ispettore dei Funghi ; he is a botanist, com- 
petent to pronounce whether the specimens produced are noxious or other- 
wise ; and if he discovers in the lots submitted to him that there are any 
either stale or of injurious quality, he sends them under guard to be 
thrown into the river. Those that are pronounced saleable are then 
wei in order that a tax may be levied on them. Quantities under 
ten pounds in weight are not taxed. 
In other Italian states, the number of fungi brought to market is equal 
in proportion to those sold in Rome, In Hungary, the demand is ) 


greater than elsewhere. In France, there is a strong feeling in aa Mt 








mushrooms grown in a garden or otherwise artificially cultivated, over 


those which epring up indigenously. We believe we are correct in stat- 
ing, that the Britieh are the only Europeans who do not extensively use 
these varied and valuable articles of diet, Only hear the list of good 
things which we neglect! Dr. Badham says: “ I have indeed grieved when 
I reflected on the straitened condition of the lower orders this year, to see 
pounds innumerable of extempore beef-steaks growing on our oaks, in the 
shape of Fistulina hepatica; Agaricus fasipes to pickle, in clusters’ un- 
der them ; puff-balls, which some of our friends have not inaptly com- 
pared to sweetbread from the rich delicacy of their unassisted flavour ; 
Hydna as good as oysters, which they sometime resemble in taste ; 4ga- 
ricus deliciosus, reminding us of tender lamb kidneys ; the beautiful yel- 
low Chanterelle, that ne plus ultra of diet growing by the bushel, and no 
basket but our own to pick up a few specimens in our way ; the sweet, 
nutty flavoured Boletus, in vain calling bimself edulis, where there was 
none to believe him; the dainty orcel/a; the dgaricus heterophyllus, 
which tastes like the craw-fish when grilled ; the 4. ruber and 4, vives- 
cens, to cook in any way, and equally good in all—these were among the 
most conspicuous.” Besides the above named, we hear of one species 
which tastes like veal ; and there are very many which, like the mush- 
room, make most excellent ketchup and sauces. 

It seems to usa pity that men who have time to spare, nay, who abso- 
lutely lack a pursuit wherewith they might fill up some hours of unoccu- 
pied time, do not set diligently to work, and fit themselves to act as In- 
spettori dei Funghi, and pronounce on the character of the specimens 
which may be submitted to their judgment. It would be a pursuit at- 
tended with much interest, and of much utility ; pleasant in progress, and 
important in its end, if it enabled them to bring the rich supply of food 
which this tribe would afford within the reach of the population of our 
land ; for as matters at present stand, although this yearly supply of ve- 
getable wealth is in one sense within the reach of the poor, in another it 
cannot properly be said to be so: as one unlearned, who did not know 
the marks by which the edible species might be distinguished from the 
injurious, would be unwise to venture on making a meal from any indivi- 
duals of a tribe among which so many species of deleterious, and some 
even of deadly qualities may be found. 

With a view to leading to inquiry on this subject, we shall briefly state 
a few particulars with regard to the division and arrangement of the prin- 
cipal genera which rank under this order. 

Fungi are divided into four sub-orders, each of which is subdivided into 
series, tribes, genera, sub-genera, and species. So many divisions are 
necessary to enable us to distinguish the varieties which this most exten- 
sive order of plants supplies. But it is not under each of these heads that 
we find edible species. They are confined to the two primary divisions, 
Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes; but chiefly to a tribe or two of the 
former, only two genera being found of the second glass which furnish 
any esculent fungi, and these are Bovista and Lycoperdon, or, as they are 
commonly called, puffballs. 

By far the largest number of edible species are found in the first tribe 
of the first sub-order, which is called Pi/eati, and contains all which are 
formed with a fleshy cap. There are six genera thus constituted which 
furnish fungi fit for the table ; but 4garicus is that to which we are most 
indebted. The distinctive mark of this genus is, that beneath the fleshy 
cap lie laminated plates called gills, placed at right angles with the stem. 
Some of this genus are large, others small; in some the cap is flat, and 
in others cone-shaped, or otherwise ; but all possess a cap, a stem, and 
gills—-the stem sometimes being in the centre of the cap, as in our com- 
mon meadow mushroom, and at others, eccentric. 

We must now give a few particulars concerning the appearance, quali- 
ties, and modes of artificial culture of some amongst the various species 
of these different genera; and if we should in our way supply a choice 
recipe or two for cooking these treasures of the wood and wild, we hope 
it will but make our paper the more acceptable. 

And first, as regards the sub-order Pi/eati. We have said that it fur- 
nishes six genera in which edible fungi are to be found. These are—l. 
Agaricus; 2. Cantharellus; 3. Polyporus; 4. Boletus; 5. Fistulina ; 6. 
Hydnoum. The second tribe, C/avati, furnishes us with but one genus, 
Clavaria, in which edible species exist ; but in this one all the species 
are good to eat. The third tribe of the Pileati mitrati supplies us with 
those dainty articles of food, morels, as well as with the genus Helvelia, 
in which are two excellent kinds much resembling them. The fourth 
tribe, Cupulati, gives us but one genus, Peziza, in which is but one escu- 
lent species. These are all belonging to the first division, Hymenomy- 
cetes ; of those which are comprised in the second, Gasteromycetes, we 
have before spoken, 

From Agaricus, however, as we have said, comes ourchief crop. Under 
this head we find mushrooms ef great beauty and variety, both in form 
and colouring ; some are white, tinged with violet, brown, yellow, pink, 
or some other delicate tint ; others pure white: some are brown, and 
some nearly black. In texture, they vary as much as in size, form, or 
hue ; some being so fragile as to yield to the touch of a finger, whilst 
others, are so tough and firm as to withstand a strongattack. The 4. pro- 
cerus, or shaggy Agaricus, is very large ; its cap, which is very fleshy, 
is campanulate, and covered with a velvety red-brown skin, with a pink- 
ish silky edge. This species may be commonly found in gardens, hedge- 
banks, and pasture-grounds in the autumn, springing up in solitary state. 
It is called Fungo parasola, from the form of its cap, and its being ele- 
vated on a high stalk, which latter characteristic has given it also the 
title of Fouz dela gamba lunga. Paulet says of this kind: “ Elle est 
d’une saveur trés agréable, et d’une chair tendre, trés délicate, et trés 
bonne a manger.” The ketcbup from this is said to be superior to that 
of our favourite 4. campestris, which is a species too well known to need 
our notice. 

Then, besides these we have named, there are several species concerned 
in the necromantic work of making those magic circles in the grass 
which were conceived in days of yore to mark the spot where the fairies 
had danced. 

On drops of dew ass, 

So aimbly we ph en 

The young and tender stalk 

Ne’er bends when we do walk; 

Yet in the morning may be seen 
Where we the night before have been. 


One of these fairy followers is 4. prunudus, called by the French Meuce- 
ron, & large buff fungus of a pleasant flavour, and smelling like fresh 
meat. Another is 4. oreades, especially honoured by the title of Fairy- 
ring Agaric—a tough little sprite, of a pretty cream colour, and not ex- 
ceeding an inch in the diameter of its pileus, ar cap. This is the Cham- 
p’gnon, a most delicious mushroom, but looked on with much suspicion in 
England, on account of a strong resemblance it bears to one or two mem- 
bers of its family of ill repute—indeed, suspected to be of murderous pro- 
pensities. 4. Georgii, St. George’s Mushroom, is another of fairy-ring 
celebrity. This is called White Caps, and a stout fellow he is, and wor- 
thy of being named after the great champion of England—at least if size 
is to be considered, for one is on record of, 5 pounds 6 ounces in weight, 
and measuring 43 inches in circumference, and another of 14 pounds in 
weight : it is called in France Boule de Neige. This buge fungus is not 
only found forming part of fairy-rings, but also near haystacks and build- 
ings, as well asin woods. Our common mushroom is a denizen of these 
rings, as is also 4. orcella, a most delicate and elegant little plant, of 
purest white throughout, its irregularly lobed cap with smooth undulat- 
ing edges, and its stem often eccentric. The skin which covers the cap is 
in dry weather as soft and smooth tothe touch as kid. According to Vil- 
tadini, this is “ senza dubbio uno di migliori Sogn indigini.” 

A. personatus, a very pretty fungus, called in England blewits, by 
which name it is sold in Convent Garden Market, is the last on our list of 
ring-making fungi. Its cap is from 2 to 6 inches broad, of pale brown, or 
sometimes violet-tinted, with which colour the gills and bulbous-rooted 
stems are also tinged. It is said to have a flavour of veal, and should be 
dressed “ en papillotes with savoury herbs, and the usual condiments, and 
the more highly seasoned the better.”’ But although we here close our 
list of fairy-ring agencies, there are in this genus many more of the edible 
species which we have no room to enumerate. 

The elegant genus Cantharellus—distinguished from the agarics by 
having veins in the place of gills—provides us with but one edible species. 
This C. cibarius is found clustering on the ground in pine and other 
woods, assuciated with puff-balls, Boletus edudis, and other good things, 
but exceeding them all in beauty. It is in all its parts of a delicate apri- 
cot colour, of which fruit it is said to have also the odour. The chante- 
relle is its elegant common name ; and it may be found from June to Oc- 
tober growing in circles, or segments of a circle, At first, it assumes the 
shape of a minute cone; next, in consequence of the rolling in of the mar- 
gin as it unfolds, it becomes first hemispherical, finally depressed and ir- 
regular, its stem being usually eccentric. This fungus may be stewed or 
minced, either by itself or with meat; but the common people in Italy 
either dry or pickle it, or else keep it in oil for winter use. This is one 
of the few species occasionally used in England. Badham reports: “No 
fungus is more popular than the above, though their merits, nay, the very 
existence of such a fungus at home, is confined to the freemasons, who 
keep the secret! Having collected a quantity at Tunbridge Wells this 
summer, and given them to the cook at the Calverley Hotel to dress, I 


learned from the waiter that they were not novelties to him ; t 
he bad been in the habbit of dressing them for years on state occasions 

> ’ ” ‘ - at 
the Freemason’s Tavern.” The chanterelle is as abundant as it js el 
gant, growing among moss under forest-trees, or starting up from the “ 
cumulations of decaying ‘‘ needles” in pine-woods with equal freedom a 

Of the genus Polyporus—so named from the multitude of pores whieb 
constitute its reproductive organs--England produces but one eeculent 
species: this is P. frondosus, the “ leafy polyporus,” and this one bot 
very commonly. It is found on the roots of oaks in October, and grows 
to an immense size, sometimes attaining a weight of 30 pounds or more 
Berkeley states that “Clusius bad seen in Hungary masses 3 feet }j b. 
Woodward found a mass 2 feet broad, and the tiled lobes near the tres 
more than 6 inches deep.” ° 

But though England produces but one polyporus which our botanists 
represent as edible, Italy supplies the deficiency ; for there and in other 
parts of the continent several of our rejected species are eagerly sought 
out and eaten ; and, moreover, there are some valuable species which our 
land does not furnish: amongst others, P. tuberaster and P. corylinys 
both of which, from the singularity of their mode of culture, deserves no. 
tice. The former “ springs from the Pietra funghaia—a compact argil- 
laceous tufa, in which its spores are imbedded. It is produced by water. 
ing a block, und keeping it at a sufficiently high temperature—that jg 
from 65 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit—when a crop of mushrooms will come 
up in about six weeks, and continue to be produced at intervals of about 
three months.” The other species, P. corylinus, grows on the trunk of 
the cob-nut tree. “It is excellent for food—so excellent, as seldom to 
find its way into the Roman markets, being generally disposed of, like 
other choice funguses, in presents.” To grow this artificially, you are to 
cut a block from the tree towards the root, fire it over a little lighteg 
straw till singed, then water it and put it by in a cave or cellar, when the 
whole stump will shortly become covered with funguses, which are Trepro- 
duced in several successive crops. The stumps suitable for producing 
these fungi are sold in the Roman market at 6s. or 7s. each. 

The genus Boletus supplies two valuable species—B. edulis and B. 
scaber, both of which grow under oaks, or in woods in summer and 
autumn. Berkeley says of the former : ** Though neglected in this cop. 
try, it appears to be a most valuable article of food. It resembles very 
much in taste the common mushroom, and is quite as delicate.” He teljs 
us that it may be cultivated by merely watering the ground under oak- 
trees with water in which a considerable quantity of these fungi have 
been allowed to ferment; but adds, that it is necessary to fence round 
ground, on account of the extreme love which pigs and deer have for 

em. 

Fistulina hepatica—so called from a supposed resemblance which the 
adult plants bear to the liver—-is a treasure indeed, though, alas! too 
much neglected. Springing from the wood of oaks, elms, willows, and 
other trees, it at first appears of a rich vermilion tint, which deepens with 
age. It sometimes attains an enormous size, having been found of thirty 
poundweights. In flavour, it is said, when grilled, closely to resemble 
broiled meat with pickle, for there is an acid taste in the flesh which 
makes it meat and sauce in one. 

The genus Hydnum supplies an esculent, which, “ when well stewed,” 
says Badham, * is an excellent dish, with a slight flavour of oysters. It 
makes also a very good purée.” 

We must not close this slight account of the esculent fungi of England 
without a word about that valuable species the truffle ( Tuber cybarium), 
which ranks under this division. Truffles are found under the surface of 
the ground in various parts of Europe, as well as in India and Japan, In 
England and Scotland, they are chiefly found in beech-woods. They are 
rough irregular nodules, from one to two or more inches in diameter, the 
surface cracked into warts. ‘ Truffles,” says Berkeley, “ are much sought 
for as a luxury, and are hanted by dogs trained for the purpose, or by 
swine.” Rees von Essenbach records an instance of a poor cripple boy 
who could detect truffles with a certainty superior even to that of the best 
dogs, and so earned a livelihood. Truffles are brought to table either 
simply boiled, or stewed in various forms. 

We would now, in conclusion, ask the candid reader, whether, if all this 
be true—which we assure him, to the best of our knowledge and belief, it 
is—we assume too much in saying, that, in the fungus tribe, England pos- 
sesses a treasure which she too much neglects? and whether those§who 
wish well to the community at large, would not do wisely to enable them- 
selves to pronounce on the character of those fungi which abound through- 
out the country—that they who are free enough from prejudice to be wil- 
ling to avail themselves of the abundant yearly supply of food which it 
has pleased God graciously to bestow, may not be deterred by the impos- 
sibility which at present exists of deciding whether that which is offered 
to them is nourishing food or deadly poison ? 

We have said but little of the wonderful mode of development of this 
tribe, the manner in which a living and nutritious mass springs from the 
decaying trunk of a dead tree, the hard tufa-rock, or the dried and ex- 
hausted animal excretions which have lain for months under the influence 
of drenching rains and scorching sunbeams. The workings of the Creator 
are indeed to us unfathomable. Few things among the works of creation 
are more mysterious than the manner in which fungus-life is made to per- 
meate all nature. ‘“ Nothing perishes in nature,” says Dr. Badham ; “ de- 
structic unius matriz alterius: life may change titles, but never becomes 
extinct : so soon as the more perfect plant dies, a host of other vegetable 
existences, hitherto enthralled by laws of an organization superior to 
their own, now that the connection has been dissevered, put forth their 
separate energies, and severally assert their independence : the poplar 
may have perished, root, stem, and branch, but its extinction is only the 
signal for other existences, which had been heretofore bound up and hid 
within its own, to assert themselves ; and accordingly a polyporus sprouts 
out here, here a Thelephora embellishes the dead bark, and here an agaric 
springs out of the decaying fibres of its head; these in turn also decay ; 
but as they languish away, they moulder into a new kind of fungus-life, 
of an inferior type to the last, as if their own vitality were inferior in kind 
to that of the decayed poplar whence they lately issued.”’ 


bat, infact, 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE RUSSO-EUROPEAN 
QUESTION. 
Of the monarchs, statesmen, diplomatists,and naval and military com- 
manders, who have been, or are to be, the chief actors in the Kastern 
question, there are few of whom the public do not know all the personal 
details that are necessary to gratify the ordinary appetite. But amidst 
the hurrying march of events, the conflicting views of publicists, the con- 
tradictory professions of proclamations on the one side or the other, and 
the perplexing fecundity of doubtful news—amidst all these elements of 
confusion in the public mind, it is probable that few have taken the trou- 
ble to study and determine the relative positions, character, and propor 
tions of all these various personages, so as to note the harmony that ex- 
ists between their individual history and the part they have played, or 
may be called upon to play, in the great Grama of which the first act has 
lately passed before our eyes. : 
Yet most, if not all of these illustrious or notable persons do, with 
singular faithfulness, embody and exemplify the conditions of the strug- 
gle, and typify their several parts ; just as, in an art novel, abstract cha- 
racters are moved or fused into action and unity, like the isolated pieces 
in a kaleidoscope. After great epochs, poets and painters have been ac 
customed to gather together in a picture the chief actors in the completed 
episode. All we aim at doing, is to reverse the order of time, and to of- 
fer a sketch or outline of such a grouping, in the beginning instead of at 
the end of the dramatic mystery. _ , 
Towering above the other actors in this gr¢at drama, like the dark sp!- 
rit ofevil embodied in Eastern superstition, and casting on them and 
their acts the shadow of his fatal policy, is the Emperor Nicholas, the re- 
presentative and the renewed type of those Asiatic chiefs who in former 
ages overran the civilized world. Let us mount from the coarser proofs 
this monarch has lately given of the rapacity and duplicity of his nature, 
to the grander picture he presents, if we contemplate him as the faithfal, 
perhaps fanatical, instrument of a predestined fate. Thus much of exte- 
nuation may well be accorded to the Czar, without detracting from the 
horror or the contempt inspired by his daring impiety, his violations of 
right, or his base cunning and falsehood. The events of his career might 
well inspire him with fanatical self-reliance. Selected for the throne 1D 
violation of the hereditary right of his elder brother, and mounting that 
throne amidst the horrors of an unsuccessful insurrection, he has now for 
nearly thirty years wielded a power without parallel in the history of 
mankind, not even of the immediate successors of Octavius Cesar. Wor- 
shipped by the immense majority of his blinded subjects as the represen 
tative of God on earth, he must indeed have been more than homan not 
to have contracted a habit of pride and self-reliance almost sublime, or 
if he had avoided that fatalism which has been the genius of all great dis- 
turbers of mankind. It is not honourable to ourselves to degrade our 
enemy ; when we do s0, we detract from the glory of combating or con- 
quering. It is unworthy our own greatness to proclaim that we are ooh 
forth, in all the might of our armed strength on sea and on land, to fig 





: : ize the contest, by 
against a madman. It is equally an error to vulgarize the contes 
expanging its religious and political elements, and cramping it within the 
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te more everyday territorial robbery. The Emperor of Russia 
neon. in the en of an exalted pride or fanaticism which iat 
im to the essential iniquity of his position, or the hollowness of bis re- 
ase le he may look upon his grasp of the Principalities as only one 
perry! of appropriation, such as those which have added to the Rus- 
= empire Finland, Poland, the Crimea, and other regions on + geen 
Sea or the Caspian. We, atleast, in Western Europe, gain nothing by 
misrepresenting the Imperial infirmity ; while we lose by regarding as an 
jsolated aggression the crisis of a career of conquest. inert teas 

Rather let us recognise in the Emperor of Russia the inher’ rf . 1a 

heme of conquest ; of a supposed mission to revive the patriarchal prin- 
“i Je, and to extend it to human society ; in opposition to the democra- 
ae principle, which, in forms more or less modified, prevails, or pre- 
gail, in Europe. In this way we arrive at a conception of the c prpete 
and policy of the arch-instigator of all the coming mischief, not at a in- 
consistent with some less poetic features in the history of this Easter n 
question. The proclamations, impious even to blasphemy in the eyes of 
Western Christians ; the shameless audacity and refined hypocrisy of the 

roposalg made to England and France ; these only admit of excuse on 
the bypothesis of a profound faith, shared with the Russian people, in a 
mission of conquest and political and religious propagandism. Russian 
diplomacy seems to be compounded of European political science and Asi- 
atic cunning. There is something imposing on the imagination in the 
spectacle of a policy so widely ramified, so grand in its larger opera- 
tions, so subtle and minute in its secret course, 80 furnished with mask 
behind mask, and with such a Protean plasticity of pelitical principle, as 
to have alternated friendships and hatreds with the fluctuations of in- 
terest ; so ready in periods of danger, and so adroit in escaping compli- 
city, as that it should have taken the leading part in every great war, 
and every great council, and have become indissolubly identified with the 
history of Earope during at least the last half century. Of this policy 
the Emperor of Rassia stands forth the representative. _For its action 
during nearly forty years he is responsible. He is Russia in the sense 
that Cromwell or Peel was England, or that Louis the Fourteenth or Na- 
poleon was France. Now, in nearly his sixtieth year, after a long reign 
of almost uninterrupted idolatry at home, and success abroad, is come the 
great crisis of his life, the testing-point of his career. For all the mistrust 
and hatred inspired by his policy, he is not personally responsible. He 
has but taken up and perfected the strain of his predecessors, which again 
he hopes to leave, toned and strengthened, to his successors. For many rea- 
sons, his former and minor aggressions have been overlooked by contem- 
porary sovereigns and statesmen ; but now he has the whole of Europe 
in arms against him, backed by the public opinion of the civilized world, 
and with the Asiatic chiefs watching the result, in order to profit by his 
expected reverses, and revenge themselves for all the terror with which 
he has heretofore inspired them. 

Thus regarded, the Emperor of Russia becomes an enemy worthy our 
sword ; at least if we accept that towering apparition as a reality, not as 
a phantom, or as an ordinary, very ordinary form, magnified by the com- 
bined agency of mystery and fear. Suppose he should prove to be but a 
phantom? The Emperor Nicholas is really to the other powers almost a 
greater mystery than the dead kings of Nineveh or Egypt. As this vast 
power, whose mere name has been thought sufficient, when invoked, to 
preserve the peace of Europe, is it in a material what it has been in a 
moral sense? Is the Emperor of Russia really a sovereign more powerful 
than any who ever ruled on the earth; or is he a gigantic dupe,—dupe 
of his own sublime exaltation, ten-thousand-fold dupe of the cunning syco- 
phancy and self-seeking zeal of myriads of corrupt officials, multiplying 
and propagating falsehood with the hateful fecundity of the vermin they 
resemble? Is this great Emperor of Russia really to be feared. or only to 
be pitied? Is he only a mock god, awaiting the hour of inevitable chas- 
tisement, when the heavens will fall and abase the edifice of his greatness, 
as the summer-sun might melt away an ice-palace on the banks of the 
Neva? There are two sides to the picture of this man, this embodied 
system. Is he the demi-god, the ruler of millions of willing subjects, the 
commander of an army numerous enough to engage in a pitched battle 
the disposable forces of Europe, wielder of a despotism so exquisitely or- 
ganized that the slightest impulse of his Imperial will is executed in the 
remotest part of his empire with the instantaneousness of the telegraph ; 
and chief mainspring and receiver of a diplomacy extending all over the 
earth, conveying to him with the fidelity of a daguerreotype the social 
and political aspect of nations, and the secrets of their courts, even of 
their statesmen ; is he this dread power, of whom the bravest nation might 
well take account ere provoking his hostility? or,—and now we touch on 
that great mystery of our time which a few months or years will solye— 
or, is this Colossus really only a myth magnified in the shadowy dimness 
of the northern distance ; master, not of a worshipping nation, but of mil- 
lions bratified by intemperance, and abased by hopeless slavery; com- 
mander of an army feeble in force as formal in discipline ; of a navy pre- 
senting the wooden walls bristling with guus, but wanting the brave hearts 
to man them; head of an administrative system corrupt and venal even 
to its minutest fibre; and chief of a diplomacy whose agents are employ- 
ed, not, as he believes, in sending him pictures—true pictures—of foreign 
courts aud peoples, but in feeding his diseased vanity with that poison of 
flattering falsehood which has already wrought his sublime egotism up to 
a state of.oblivious madness? One of these hypothetical views of the cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nicholas is necessary, in order to rescue him from 
the imputation of fatuity in deliberately provoking combined Europe. 
He is either the Invincible, or the most gigantic impostor, or the most 
miserable dupe, the world has ever seen. : 

In almost artistic contrast with this personification of Muscovite barba- 
rism, under the mask of European civilization, stands the character of the 
Turkish Sultan—mild and calm, but loyal and brave. While Nicholas 
has but pretended, Abd-ul-Medjid has practised progress. To raise the 
Czar, the rights of Constantine had been set aside ; the Sultan’s first Wct 
on ascending the throne was to pardon and cherish his brother, at once 
rival and rebel—departing in this from immemorial usage, which dictated 
his murder as a mere precaution. While the whole life of Nicholas bas 
been devoted to advancing the nefarious hereditary policy, or by simula- 
ted emancipation of the serfs to strengthening the power of his house ; the 
less stormy and imposing, but more noble and useful career of Abd-ul- 
Medjid has presented a picture of personal integrity and political wisdom 
—in a Massulman infinitely illustrious. In trath, the public virtues of 
the Sultan have caused the public vices of the Czar. If the one had been 
content to pass a life of sloth and sensuality, while the institutions of his 
country ran to rankness or decay, the other would have been content to 

see him thus preparing the victim for the sacrifice, and would not have 
hacked its members prematurely. But while the Emperor of Russia has 
been worsening the despotic system of his empire, the better to wield it 
for conquest, the Sultan of Turkey has pursued a policy of enlightened 
wisdom, enfranchising the minds of his subjects from political fanaticism 
and superstition, and increasing their freedom by developing their mate- 
tial resources. His policy, like that of Nicholas, ‘was inherited; but his 
personal character has as much exalted it, as the fell energy and consist- 
ency of Nicholas have intensified the criminality of that of Russia. While 
the reputation of the Emperor is stained by many acts of perfidy and cruel 
tyranny, not one crime is scored up against the name of the Sultan; on 
the contrary, the whole heart of Europe throbbed in sympathy with his 
nobility of nature, when he risked the anger of his two irresistible neigh- 
bours, rather than break his faith with Kossuth, or give up to their per- 
secators those who had tasted of his hospitality. These generous virtues 
have in all ages rendered illustrious the Turkish character, while the 
name of Muscovite has ever been almost synonymous with treachery and 
cunning. The Emperor of Russia pretends much zeal for the Christians ; 
if he could make himself as good a man as the Sultan, or his subjects as 





free and prosperous as the Turks and the Christians under their sway, his | i 


Tetensions might have a better chance with the common sense of man- 
ind. In the present Sultan of the Turks we have indeed a worthy ally. 
Many times we have fought the battles and saved the fortunes of the 
Worthless and ungrateful; such is not, nor will be, Abd-ul-Medjid. He 
48 given proofs of his honourable nature ; and if there were no reasons 
of State for supporting his cause, it would be satisfactory to undertake it. 
he picture presented to the mind by the Turkish Sultan isa grateful 
Sontrast to that of the Russian Czar. In espousing his cause, we are 
really taking the side of civilization against barbarism. If Russia could 
yeovens against associated Europe in this struggle, she would have attained 
e permanent triumph of principles opposed to those free forms of govern- 
wala which are the possession or the right of the European nations, and 
vee are associated with the progress of human freedom. In this sense, 
dea ever may be the veneer of civilization over the coarse bulk of Rus- 
besten the triumph of Russia would be the triumph of a species of 
he arism. On the other hand, whatever the past history of Turkish Mo- 
> cee eaaniem, it Is incontestable that it is at present struggling into a 
ne of civilization, Its vices belong to the past, its virtues advance 
reliwion fature. Uprightness and honour in public and private dealings, 
bean toleration, and internal administration daily strengthening in 
aa and integrity ; brave troops, inspired by loyalty and nationality ; 
accomplished commanders, devoted to the Sultan’s interest, though 
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which the Sultan stands forth as the representative. The sympathies of 

Europe have been declared in advance, on a balance of moral claims, 

between him and his arch-enemy. 
. * * 

Among the diplomatists who have figured in this question, some stand 
forth with peculiar prominency. We speak not of Menschikoff, who was 
a mere weapon in the hands of his master ; or of Lord de Redclyffe, who, 
though an important, was only a secondary personage, inasmuch as he 
was but carrying out instructions; but of men such as Nesselrode, Pal- 
merston, Aberdeen, Redshid Pacha, and Drouyn de L’Huys, by whom, 
more or less, the initiative has been taken. Buol Schauenstein, Man- 
teuffel, Sir Hamilton Seymour, and Lord Westmoreland can only be re- 
garded as intermediaries. 

In Nesselrode, we see personified the diplomacy which Nicholas has dis- 
honoured, If the Russia of 1815, the conservator and restorer, and the 
champion of order against revolution,—if this Russia has ceased to exist, 
it is not the fault of Nesselrode ; for this statesman has always advocated 
the policy which was consecrated and renewed by the settlement of 1815, 
and which, some deviations excepted, had been so followed by Russia, 
that Lord Aberdeen joined with the rest of conservative Europe in the 
respect and confidence entertained for the Emperor. Himself an actor in 
most of the great events that have characterised the policy of Russia since 
that period, the continuance of Nesselrode at the head of affairs might 
reasonably be regarded by the Western nations as a guarantee of Russian 
good faith, and to a certain extent he was so regarded. 

But to do justice to Nesselrode, we must not weigh him as we should 
the minister of a constitutional monarch under similar circumstances. 
We must distinguish between the minister aud the subject. Nesselrode, 
the hoary-headed counsellor, appealing to the memory of great services 
at a great epoch, and respectfully but firmly advising his Imperial master 
against a suicidal policy, is not Nesselrode the able and supple chancellor 
bringing to the aid of a policy he disapproves, diplomatic powers which 
he recognises as the absolute property of his Sovereign. In a constitu- 
tional country, a minister so placed would object and resign; under the 
peculiar despotism of Russia, he advises, but obeys. A forgetfulness of 
these pecularities of the Russian system seems to have led the Western 
Powers into error fora time. The known attachment of Nesselrode to 
the principles of the settlement of 1815, seemed utterly irreconcilable 
with the perfidious scheme of which be made himself the mouthpiece, when 
he penned the despatches full of sinister sophistry to which his name is 
attached. From the hour when the Emperor finally resolved on throwing 
off the mask of political morality, Nesselrode ceased to be more than the 
instrument of his Sovereign. It remains to be seen whether, in the event 
of greater reverses, or of a change in the Emperor’s views, this faithful 
minister will be able to exercise on him a moderating influence, so as to 
bring back Russia into the family of nations. 

In Redshid Pacha we have another minister devoted to his Sovereign 
and his country, but of a very different stamp. Comparatively with Nes- 
selrode or Aberdeen, he is but a youthful actor in contemporary history, 
although a matured man. He represents what might be called “ Young 
Turkey ;” but the enthusiasm of his faith in the new system under which 
the empire of the Sultan rapidly regenerates, is tempered by an amount 
of common sense and practical wisdom rare in an Asiatic. The generous 
and liberal spirit which pervades the Ottoman system of government, 
permits to Redshid Pacha a degree of pose, self-reliance and independ- 
ence of action, resembling the similar conditions under which a chief mi- 
nister acts in a constitutional state of Europe. Those who have diploma- 
tic dealings with: him feel that they are engaged with a power whose 
engagements can and will be adhered to. Associated with the Sultan by 
marriage, he is also still more united to him by sympathy with those 
plans of internal reform which have occupied so much of the monarch’s 
thoughts, and have shed so much glory on his reign. Without pretending 
to the reputation of the Russian chaneellor, the Turkish minister holds a 
position far more honourable. Equally loyal to his Sovereign, he is at 
the same time free to do what he believes to be the best for his country : 
nor is he condemned to the hateful task of supporting with his pen a po- 
licy which his heart and his head might alike condemn. Thas, the same 
singular contrast which is seen in the Emperor and the Sultan, finds itself 
reproduced in the relative positions of their respective ministers ; and, as 
in the other case, the comparison is supremely favourable to Turkey. In 
one respect, perhaps, there may be a resemblance between them, that is to 
say, in their secret desire to see this most anomalous war brought to a 
close by an honourable peace. That Nesselrode should wish this, is at- 
tested by the antecedents of his memorable career. That Redshid Pacha 
should desire a peace is but natural, when we reflect that, in all proba- 
bility, one of the secret objects of the Emperor Nicholas is to impede the 
progress of Turkey in domestic reform, by entraining that country in a 
costly external war. In Redshid Pacha, as in the Sultan, his master, we 
see personified the nascent civilization of Mohammedanism, which the 
Emperor of Russia would seek to crush by a barbarian invasion. 

* * ? * 


From the civilians, let us turn to the military personages in the drama ; 
from the men of thought gnd words, to the men of action. Here we see 
before us a brilliant array of reputations; some old and time-honoured ; 
others new, and yet palpitating under the first advances of merited eulo- 
gy. It is not to strain the idea of an imaginary poetical justice, such as 
we have seen dimly shadowed forth in the relative positions of the sove- 
reigns and their ministers, that we point to similar contrasts and relations 
between the opposed armies and fleets and their commanders. Already 
Prince Gortshakoff has passed from the scene, and Prince Woronzoff is 
heard of no more. Already the inevitable energies of a bad cause have 
engulfed the reputations of some of the minor Russian generals. The 
Emperor Nicholas has been pursued into his military operations by the 
same demon of falsehood who has compromised his diplomacy and his 
state policy. Men ask, What is this boasted power of Russia, if the na- 
tion which the Emperor, in a kind of grotesque spirit of prophesy, per- 
sonified as “ the dying man,”’ has, single handed, beaten its armies in de- 
tail, and obstructed their progress in the mass? On the other hand, a sub- 
lime confidence in the justice of their cause pervades the acts of the 
Western Powers; even in the regulation of the number of the troops 
they send to the aid of the Turks. They seem to be instinctively con- 
scious that they are arrayed against a great impostor—in a military as 
well as in a political sense ; and there is a proportion and harmony in the 
extent of their preparations, and the precision of their sparse blows, with 
the tempered firmness and resolved moderation of their policy. 

To infuse some animation into his army, the Emperor has been obliged 
to summon the veteran, we had almost said the superannuated, Paskie- 
witsch. to take the command. It reminds one of Napoleon sendiag Soult 
to Spain ; or it prefigures the Czar himself, after a disastrous war against 
combined Europe, calling out his reserves. Paskiewitsch is to the Rus- 
sian army what Wellington was to the English, what Radetsky is to the 
Austrian, There are among the Russian generals younger and more vi- 
gorous reputations; some perhaps who, in a merely military point of view, 
are more considered by the officers ; but Paskiewitsch is the man of pres- 
tige,—the hoary hero—the successful, but not invincible, chief of past 
times—the veteran of fifty years’ fighting—the conqueror and pacificator 
of Poland. As a general, he exactly suits the immediate necessities of the 
Emperor ; while, in permanent accordance with the genius of the Russian 
military system, he is an embodied calculating machine : the mathemati- 
cal Napoleon of the battle-field, without the inspired impulse and the 
magnificent daring which so often wrested victory from fate. If the Em- 
peror Nicholas hopes to achieve military success against the allies, it can 
only be by the force of numbers ; by a prodigality of troops, and a waste of 
human life, which he calculates must wear out his antagonists : if not the 
soldiers at all events the nations at home. For the task of mancuvring 

mmense masses, and crushing an enemy by the combined action of strate- 

gy and force, Prince Paskiewitsch is the man pointed out by his charac- 
ter and antecedents; while, if anything can impart enthusiasm to the 
Russian troops, it will be the presence at their head of this their most 
illustrious chief. To Europe, the selection of Prince Paskiewitsch is an 
announcement by the Emperor, that though he is far from admitting 
his cause desperate, he is prepared to proceed to the last extremities. 
yrs the most consummate will be sustained by force the most com- 
plete. , 

From the long embalmed but resuscitated fame of the Russian chief, 
it is agreeable to turn to the young and growing glory of the Turkish 
generalissimo. The one is significative of the rejuvenescence of Turkey, 
as the other is of the morbid extension and premature development of 
Russia. The very name given to Omer Pacha by his troops is embfematic 
of his personal qualities, »ud of the enthusiasm and affection he inspires. 
They call him “ the little pet liou.”” A sobriquet of this description tells 
more than the most elaborate portrait painting. It is now nearly a quar- 
ter of a ceatury since Omer Pacha, who bad renounced his services in the 
Austrian army, emigrated into Bosnia, and attached himself to Kosrew 
Pacha. He changed his religion with his country, and gradually rose, 
until in 1836 he was employed in suppressing an iasurrection in Bosnia. 
After ten years of reutive service, he bad, at the siege of St. Jeau-d’Acre, 
an opportunity of so distinguisuing himself, that he was made general of 





hot his native-born subjects, by sym ith i 
ects, pathy with it: char:cter and fortunes, 
—these are the tendencies and characteristics of the Turkey of to-day, of 


brigade. Subsequently he suppressed an insurrection of the Albanians, 
and afterwards one of the Kurds. His next great service was entrusted 
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to him by special favour of the Sultan. It was no less than the re-or- 
ganization of the Turkish army. In this duty he acquired great infla- 
ence among the troops. In 1848, he was named chief of the Turkish 
army sent to pat down the insurrection in the Principalities ; and after 
the close of this service he was made marshal. In 1851 we find him su 
pressing the insurrection of the Beys of Bosnia against the Tanzimat ; 
which expedition he was successful. In 1852 he was appointed Minister 
of War ; but shortly after, was sent to put down the insurrection in Mon- 
tenegro. From this, he finally mounted to the distinguished post he now 
occupies, of general-in-chief of the Turkish armies on the Danube. Al- 
though in this article we have generally eschewed biographical details, 
we have touched on the leading points of Omer Pacha’s career, because 
they tend to show that the modern Turkish military system recognises the 
gradual promotion to high command, and because it explains how the 
Tarks come to have at the head of their army, a man who combines ex- 
traordinary military genius with the respect and affection of his troops, 
and the entire confidence of his Sovereign. These incidents of his career 
also help to explain his recent successes. The army is like a sword in his 
hand, because he himself has organized it, and because his own career in- 
spires it with his own soul. A year ago, the notion that Turkey could 
single-handed have withstood the forces of Russia would have béen scout- 
edasabsurd. For an explanation of the miracle which has confounded 
all ordinary political speculation, we must look to the influence exercised 
on Turkey by emigrants from oppressed nations ; such as Omer Pacha and 
a hundred other officers of a similar stamp. These refugees, already 
skilled in European military science, have become the instruments of the 
Sultan in his schemes of reform; and Omer Pacha is the type of the 
class. Not only by the accident of his position, but rather by his charac- 
ter and past career, he merits his place as one of the representative men 
of this Eastern question, whom we select to form our tableau. 

The numerical disproportion between the troops sent by England to 
the scene of action, and the immense forces brought to bear by Russia on 
the campaign, has been already alluded to. When Wellesley was sent to 
Spain with an inadequate contingent, their destruction was prophesied, 
just as malcontents now declare that the little army of English under Lord 
Raglan, and the comparatively scarcely larger French force under St. 
Arnaud, are sent out to be massacred. Since 1808, the actors have chan 
ed, but the parts are nearly thesame. The Russian seizure of the Pri 
palities was scarcely less iniquitous than Napoleon’s aggression on Spain ; 
and the presence, as the English general, of an officer who played so gle 
rious a part in the war of retribution, would seem to indicate that the 
British government feels confident in the potency of a good cause and a 
few troops, with whom discipline is not a mere form, to put down a com- 
bination of fraud and force inferior to that which some forty-five years 
ago was practised by Napoleon. Substitute the Russian invader of Wal- 
lachia for the French invader of Spain, the Turks for the Spaniards, and 
Lord Raglan with his compact little force for Wellesley and his handfull 
of troops, and you see re-enacted, in spirit, if not actually in form, the 
memorable drama of the Peninsular war. Every name for which the gal- 
lant Fitzroy Somerset received his earlier military honours recalls some 
events suggestive of the steady triumph of right over might, of conscien- 
tious bravery over fraud and force. So that Lord Raglan, too, represents 
something more than the mere order of the Horse Guards which gave him 
the command. True, the choice was in a manner restricted to the heroes 
of the last European war ; but even that fact suggests the reflection, how 
that war contributed to the forty years’ peace which a new aggressor has 
now broken. 

And we must not forget the further moral attested by the presence of 
the French contingent and their chiefs. It has been well observed, that 
if no other result had been attained through this war, but the arraying of 
English and French troops side by side in amity on the same battle-field, 
it would be enough to compensate Europe for all the peril and anxiety 
created by the crisis. Perhaps France might have desired, and England 
more heartily have accepted, some representative of the more modern mili- 
itary glory of the French army than the Marshal St. Arnaud. With the 
motives which led to this nomination we have nothing to do ; it seems te 
have produced a kind of negative satisfaction in France ; a something be- 
tween approval of the Marshal’s having quitted the Ministry of War, and 
regret that some more irreproachable officer had not been at hand to rep- 
resent the French army and the French nation on the scene of action. 
The Orleans princes, Cavaignac, and Lamoriciére, in exile or voluntary 
retirement, the Marshal St. Arnaud acquired, by the exhaustive process, a 
kind of right to represent the French army. He had won his own grades 
in Algeria, where, too, the military glory of the contemporary French 
army had been acquired. There is at least the consolation of knowing 
that no European war has furnished an appropriate chief, but that the 
Emperor was necessitated to choose from the succesful leaders of a colo- 
nial conquest. 

* * . * + 

Remote from the seats of war, on which the eyes of Europe are fixed 
with the intensity of expectation, but not the less representative men, and 
exercising a vast influence over the present and future of Russia, are three 
personages, with whom we will complete our tableau. 

The prince Woronzoff is said to have been disgraced by his Imperial 
master; if so, Nicholas showed himself at once unwise and unjust. 
Wearied by the ill-suecess of successive generals—of Yermoloff, of Paskie- 
witsch, of Rosen, of Golovin, of Niedbart, he at last, some ten ~— sinee, 
resolved on nominating the Prince Woronzoff to a dictatorial command 
over the whole of the territory abutting on Circassia, in addition to the 
government of Bessarabia and New Russia, which he had already enjoyed. 
Never had any Russian subject been entrusted with such authority ; and 
the leading principle of his instructions appears to have been the thorough 
purification and re-integration of the corrupt military and administrative 
system, in order to infuse vigour and force enough therere for the con- 
quest of the brave tribes of the Caucasus. 

Opposed to this administrator and general, who was sustained by the 
whole military resources of Russia, stood, and still stands, the man who, 
single-handed as it were, has resisted the immense power of that empire. 
For some nine or ten years the unequal contest has been sustained. 
Schamyl, one of those rare men who combine with military prowess and 
resources the gift at once to fascinate aud governs people, has baffled and 
worn out one of the ablest and most loyal men in the Russian service. 
At the end of the confiict he finds himself the chief of a victorious people, 
and able to think henceforth of retaliation. Ready to support his move- 
ments, and to complete the destruction of Russian prestige on the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, is another European in the Turkish service, Guyon, 
who after having achieved a brilliant reputation in the Hungarian war, 
is now entrusted with a command which may result in changing the as- 
pect of Asiatic politics. 


BASQUE BLOOD. 


The sun was far too hot to permit me to continue my journey towards 
the Eaux Bonnes (one of the most celebrated of the Pyrenean baths), for 
at least another hour ; so, not being pressed for time, I decided on a halt. 
On casting my eyes about to find ashady and convenient spot for my pur- 
pose, I discovered, about a hundred yards up one of the slopes, the very 
place I desired. This perch was soon gained, and from it I commanded a 
full view of the road and passersby. It was one of those patches of bright 
emerald-coloured grass, which abound among the wild rocks of the Py- 
renees. Two or three trees afforded a comfortable shelter; and a clear 
rill ran through it. ‘ Just the place fora snack,” thought I. So, un- 
slinging my knapsack for comfort’s sake, and my little pouch for eating’s 
sake, I soon saw my dinner before me. This was quickly dispatc ; 
and a cigarette or two by way of dessert, left nothing to be desired. 

I had not long enjoyed this dolce far niente, when, from my elevated 
position, | saw a little fat jolly looking man coming up the road. The 
sun was too much for him ; he was fanning himself with what at first ap- 
peared a piece of flexible slate ; but which subsequently turned out to be 
a wide-awake hat. Seeing that he was seeking geome comfortable nook, 
in which he might rest, I hailed him. He soon spied me out; and, in 
about half the time it had taken me to ascend the slope, was standin, 
puffing and laughing at my side. He was about fifty or sixty years 
age, under the middle height, with a complexion clear and fresh. For 
surer footing he wore the spartille, or hempen soled shoe. A good-natured, 
merry look shone all over his countenance ; he was covered with dust, of 
which his mouth and clothes seemed equally full. 

I though I could do no better than offer such a man a few drops of bran- 
dy, mixed with water in my leather drinking-cup. He drained off this 
mixture with the best will in the world, returned the cup, wiped his fore- 
head, and sat down beside me. Not until he bad finished these operations, 
and the remainder of my dinner, did he once stop to talk. He then made 
up for lost time. I have seldom met with so talkative an acquaintance. 
He told me he was a doctor, and forthwith launched out into an invective 
against smoking ; after which, he smoked five cigarettes, incessantly talk- 
ing all the time. 

asked him about the traditions of the neighbourhood. There were 
none, he said; vr if there were, he was unacquainted with them. He 
then, at my request, gave me an account of the Basques. They are, he 











informed me, brave, with a high sense of honour : hospitable, aud courte- 
ous, especially to strangers, but, like their Spanish brethren, extremely 
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passionate, tenacious of t 


women erned. 
rosity and. intelligence ; and added, that he thought them not so pbleg- | 
matic as generally imagined, 
cipitate when carried away by ] 
with a certain mysterious air, which roused my curiosity. 
lying the same way, we agre 

By ineghiag and chatting merrily, and exchanging adichats 
( days) with the passing peasantry. After we had walked some dis- | 
tance, my companion proposed our having some milk, and, on my assent- | 
ing, he again assumed his mysterious air, and said, “ Keep your eyes 
about you, and notice the people of the house we shall enter.” 

We had arrived at a part of the mountains where the gorge opened out | 
into a green valley about halfa mile wide, watered by a brawling Gave 
(as the mountain torrents are called) well cultivated, and dotted with 

cottages. At one of these my friend knocked ; the door was opened by a 
young woman of about twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. She was 
excessively handsome, and would bave been still more so, but for her per- 
fectly bloodless complexion ; her figure was well-made and tall, and she 
seemed superior to the peasant women I had before seen. She saluted 
my friend with great cordiality, who forthwith presented me to her as a 

titioner for some milk. She seemed averse to conversation, so that I 
had plenty of time to make my silent remarks. ¥ 

There were two other women in the room : one evidently her mother : 
the other might, from the likeness, have beena youngersister. The three 
women were all dressed in mourning. The house was like the generality 
of the more decent houses in these mountains--two stories high. In the 
room where we were seated, was a large hearth, on which some small 
wood was burning ; and before which a child of two or three years old 
was playing. The young woman refused to take anything for the milk 
ahe had given us, and returned, with a slight tinge of pride as I thought, 
the few sous I put into her child’s hand--I call the child hers, because it 
evidently was so. 

We thanked her and left the house. “ And pray tell me the story that 
I see belongs to these people,” said I to the doctor. “ Very well,” said 
the doctor to me ; and thus began : 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe’s government in forty-eight, gave rise, 
as you must be aware, to many plots, real or imaginary, against the dig- 
nity and safety of the infant republic. In one of these, Jacques Lacoste 
(the father of the young woman you have just seen) was mixed up. He 
was apprehended, tried, and transported to Cayenne for six years. 

The execution of this sentence reduced his family, which had been one 
of the most prosperous of the small proprietors of the valley, almost to 
indigence, aud awakened them from their former life of ease and well re- 
warded industry to one of unremitting labour. The family consisted of 
the mother, son, and two daughters: the eldest of whom, Julie, was about 
eighteen when this cruel event befell them. From a child, Julie had at- 
tracted attention, not only on account of her great beauty, but for a na- 
tural quickness of intellect, and the kindness and sensibility of her dispo- 
sition. Her abilities had not escaped the notice of the village priest, who 
took some slight pains in cultivating them. From him she learnt tospeak 
Freach (the Basque or Bearnais, as be well know, being the jargon of this 
district), to write, and to read, of which latter acquirement she made good 
use. Humble as such advantages were, they raised her far above her com- 
panions ; of whom she soon became the admiration and oracle. The ex- 
ercise of the intellectual powers has always an effect on the countenance ; 
on Julie’s naturally kind face, kindness and sensibility became more 
strongly stamped: while the merriness of her eye was tamed by a look of 
thoughtfulness, destroyed, at times, by a demure coquettish glance which 
would be fixed on you from under her eyelids. Kind and usefal in her 

here, of the world she knew nothing ; she had never wandered beyond 
the valley, or the gorge in which the valley terminates. If she had heard 
of places larger than her own village, it was from some travelled son of 
the mountains, who had been to Bayonne, or even as far as Toulouse, 
-— who astonished her by his account of the extent and luxury of the 
cities. 

Julie soon began to perceive that, although she might assist her family 
by remaining at home, she could assist them much more by seeking em- 
P _— in one of these great towne of which she had heard. It was no 
selfish feeling which prompted her to this course ; too good to be selfish, 
her every thought was for those she would leave behind her. 

Although she had made known her wish on this point to those most able 
bs ay her in it, an accident solved all difficulties, and brought about her 

A lady, travelling with a mountain party, had the misfortane to fall 
from her horse, by the turning of the saddle. She sustained no injury 
beyond a slight cut on the lips, and a severe shock of the nerves. Her 
companions led her into the first cottage which presented itself, which 
h ed to be that of Julie’s mother. The assiduous and kind attentions 
of Julie won the sufferer’s favour, and she proposed to the delighted girl 
to become her maid. The offer was joyously accepted ; and Julie was in- 
structed to present herself at the lady’s house at Pau in a weck’s 
time. 

The lady into whose family Julie was about to enter, was fond of com- 

y, and her house was frequented by her own countrymen, as well as 

y the numerous English residents, who for health or pleasure invaded 
the town every winter. She had been long married, but had no family. 
Lively and witty herself, she chose her company for their being so too ; 
and, as long as they contributed to her amusement and the adornment of 
her rooms, she was not otherwise very particular regarding their charac- 
ters. 

Among the many visitors of Madame Laville, Julie’s mistress, was 
Charles Downham, a young Englishman of good education and polished 
manners ; twenty-two years of age, not very handsome; of the middle 
height, well made. His voice was remarkably soft and winning, but it 
was his eyes which gave expression to his countenance ; their frank and 
fearless glance, tempered with great good nature, enlisted all whom he 
addressed iu his favour. He had originally been intended fora collegian, 
but in consequence of a segious reverse his father’s fortune became insuffi- 
cient to bear this expense. He had accompanied his parents to Pau to 

economise, and to perfect himself in speaking French, prior to entering a 
merchant’s office. 

Of course, a mountain-girl so beautiful as Julie attracted no slight no- 
tice from various young men who frequented-Madame Laville’s; but, to 
all little flatteries she turned a deafear. She was not influenced, as most 
young and unsophisticated girls, in like circumstances would have been, by 
the love of dress and finery. 
religiously laid aside for those at home. This seemed to be the sole ob- 
ject of her existence, and engrossed her every thought. It would have 
been well for her, if this good motive had continued to occupy her mind. 


By the death of an unmarried uncle, however, her family became the heirs 


of his little property, and suddenly recovered their former position. 


With this change of fortune, Julie’s great objeet was annihilated ; 
one which were befome strangers to her heart, crowded upon her. 
The little store she had destined for home, was mostly expended in charity ; 
She became less reserved, and more 
lively. The countenance, which had been so unmoved at any casual or 
impertinent compliment, now sometimes deigned a smile, which was, 
however, often followed by a contemptuous cur! of the lip : whether in de- 


but some little also in ornaments. 


rision of herself or of the complimenter was doubtful. 


Charles Downham was one of the few who had obtruded no intention on 


but often extremely thoughtless and pre- he had now an opportunity of extrication ; but that he would be obliged 
their passions. These last words he utter- | to quit her. She implo 
| land ; she would follow him in any capacity ; she would be no expense to 
ed to proceed in company, and | him, ifshe might only be always near to watch andcomforthim. He was 
overcome by her passionate appeal ; he really loved her deeply ; he as- 
sured ber that his grief was equal to her owx in having to leave her ; he 
explained that it would be ruin to his prospects in England, if it were 


| love ought to yield to their future fortune ; he assured her that her un- 


What she could spare frem her wages was 


Here was a release from all their difficulties. He explained to her that 


him to permit her to accompany him to Eng- 


koown that she had accompanied him ; he pointed out that her present 


born child and herself, as long as he lived, should share his means and af- 
fections ; and, finally, seeing her still unconvinced and overwhelmed with 
grief, promised to return on the first opportunity. 
But what was she to doin the meantime? The lovers were relieved 
from this difficulty too, by her mother coming to see her at Pau. Ig- 
norant of the disgrace that had befallen her, she went to Madame Laville’s ; 
hoping to see her as beautiful and as innocent as when she had quitted 
her home twelve months before. Here she learnt the tidings of her dis- 
honour ; she flew to the house were Julie was staying; and found them 
all too true. The sudden presence of her mother before the guilty girl, 
was too much for her weak condition ; she fainted; and then a revulsion 
of feeling took place in the mother’s heart. She raised the girl from the 
ground, called - every endearing name, assured her of her forgiveness 
and love, and besought her to return home immediately. Julie at first 
refused, in her dread of seeing home again ; but, when Charles Downham 
joined his persuasions to those of ber mother and convinced her how im- 
possible it was for her to accompany him to England, she acquiesced. He 
insisted on her receiving a part of the money which had been forwarded 
to him for his journey ; as she refused, he placed it in her name ata 
banker’s, and told her that it was destined for his and her child, and she 
had now no right to deeline it. 
Shortly after this she returned with her mother, and again beheld her 
native valley. What a change in herself since she had last seen its unal- 
tered face! She had left it in her beauty and innocence, with a noble 
object ; she returned to it guilty, miserable, broken-hearted,—no longer 
a support to those she loved, but a dishonour and a burden. 
Such thoughts as these brought on a serious illness, and she gave birth 
to a boy, almost as beautiful as herself. Her whole existence was now 
centred in the child. She would watch it for hours and hours, without stir- 
ring. She shunned the society of her former companions, and seldom, if 
ever, showed herself out of doors. No one knew her history since her de- 
parture from the village, but the priest, her family, and myself, the doctor. 
Unlike what most women would have done, I think, under similar circum- 
stances, he would talk both to the priest and myself of her lover ; often ex- 
pressing surprise that she had not heard from him, but always firmly holding 
to the belief that he still loved her, and that he would not be happy as 
long as they were separated. 
Time passed on in this way for a year and a half, without any news of 
him ; still she clung to her immovable conviction that she would see him 
again. ¢ 
“The weather had been sultry, without rain; and every one was look- 
ing forward to some passing thunder-storm to mitigate the overpowering 
heat. At last, one of the most terrible storms that had passed over the 
valley for some time burst forth. The rain came down in torrents ; the 
narrow mountain paths were washed away ; the gaves were swollen to 
nearly twice their ordinary volume, and much cattle and several granges 
were swept away. The thunder leapt down the rocks, waking the echoes 
with a frightful noise, and to this was added a terrific gale, which long 
left traces of its fury. 
In the midst of this hurricane, a traveller arrived in the village in 
which Julie’s mother dwelt. Their cottage, as you have seen, is the first, 
as you enter the village. The traveller, without hesitation, walked in 
drenched to the skin; but, before a good fire, soon dried his clothes and 
regained his cheerfulness. Julie and her mother happened to have gone 
to see a sick neighbour that day, and were not in the house when he en- 
tered. Before the fire the child was tumbling and playing about ; it soon 
left its own sports to make friends with him. It was quickly seated on 
his knee, and began caressing him. It bore a strongresemblance to him; 
and he seemed no less struck by it himself, than Julie’s brother and sister 
were. The storm gave place to one of those drizzling showers of these 
mountains, which seem endless. Julie’s brother proposed to the traveller 
to stay the night, offering to stow hini a short cut over the mountains to 
the Baths, in the morning. The proposition was gladly accepted, and he 
amused himself by playing with the child, who seemed to have taken a 
strange liking to him. 
Towards evening Julie returned without her mother; who had stopped 
to tend her suffering friend during the night. Her first look was for her 
child, who was still on the stranger’s knee. She stepped forward to take 
it from him, when, by the blaze of the fire, she at once recognised its fa- 
ther. A slight scream, which she instantly repressed, startled him ; he 
turned and exclaimed, “ Julie!’’ He did restrain himself from clasping 
her in his arms ; but there was a warning in her face, and he made no 
other sign. 
Her brother had heard the scream, and seen the emotion which she in- 
effectually endeavoured to suppress. He had heard her name in the 
stranger’s mouth ; and now the extraordinary likeness between the stran- 
ger and the child was explained to him. 
To Julie he had always been the kindest of brothers ; when she fell, she 
had heard no reproaches from him ; to her child he had uniformly been 
affectionate and good. He pretended not to have noticed the meeting 
between his sister and the stranger. But Julie, who knew her brother to 
be quick-sighted, watched him steadily, without letting him perceive it, 
during the evening. She saw the sparkle of some gratified wish in his 
eye, the flush on his cheek, his close-set teeth, and his clenched hands ; 
and she knew that his Basque blood was up—that he had penetrated her 
secret, and was determined on revenge. After they had all retired for 
the night, she stole up to Charles’s room, and implored him to dress im- 
mediately, and pursue his route to Pau, or any place but that where he 
had told her brother he was going. He at once arose, and was let out by 
Julie without noise ; after having embraced and entreated her to follow 
him with her child to Pau. To this she assented. She pointed out the 
road and then gave herself up to violent grief. 
The hope of speedy vengeance had rendered her brother sleepless; he 
heard her rouse the stranger ; he at once got up, and watched, and, shortly 
after, saw the man who had ruined hissister leave the house. He sprang 
into a tree which grew close to his window, and let himself down. The 
rain had ceased and was succeeded by a fine bright night. The rays of 
the moou penetrated into the gorge, in spite of the height of the moun- 
tains. 

Charles walked on quickly, and it was some time before his pursuer 
came up to him. The Basque hailed him in French, and Charles, who did 
not recognise him in the distance, stopped. 

* You have forgotten something,” said Julie’s brother, as Charles now 
perceived him to be; “ you have forgotten something in your flight, sir.” 
se You mistake, my friend,’ said Charles, “I have forgotten no- 
thing. 

““ Yes, you have forgotten the poor girl whom you seduced; you have 
forgotten that her honour is my honour, and her vengeance my ven- 
geance,” said the infuriated young man, drawing his knife. ithout 


heir dignity, and vindictive, particularly when him, as to face their upbraidings. At this crisishe received a letter, offer- 
He told me he liked the English for their gene- | ing him an advantageous appointment in London. 


this girl, beyond the passing glance which a pretty woman claims. Julie 
respected his forbearance at first, and ended at last by falling deeply and 
desperately in love with him. She had many opportunities of seeing that 
he was the admiration of those with whom he associated, and often she 
noticed the blush of pleasure which the sight of him would raise in some 
fair cheek. Hers were not the only eyes which followed him as if there 
were a fascination in his presence. For a long time he was ignorant of 
her feelings towards him ; until one evening the truth flashed upon him, 
as he raised his head from some pictures at which he had been looking, 
and accidentally caught her eyes fixed upon him. She, of whom he had 
seldom thought before, now seemed to be clothed withdouble beauty. In 
a word, before the evening was over, he was as desperately in love as 
Julie herself. ; 

His books grew distasteful, and his miad seemed perfectly incapable of 
entertaining any other image. At length he gave up the contest. He 
sought and found several opportunities of speaking with her ; nor was it 
or he obtained from her the confeesion of her love for him. 

‘The Basque, like the Spanish women, know no bounds in their attach- 
ments ; their love, like their hate, is always in the extreme. Julie’s heart 
and soul, from this hour, were given to her lover ; she braved the wrath 
and scorn of her family for him ; dishonour for her seemed to have no ter- 
rors weighed against a moment's discontent or sorrow for him. She could 
not restrain her joy at the sight of him, nor conceal her imprudent attach- 
ment from other eyes. It was not long before she was ordered, with every 
mark of contempt and scorn, to quit the house. 

Her lover, in no position to assist her, now felt the selfishness and 
thoughtlessness of his conduct. To see her suffer was more than be could 
bear. To counsel her to return home to her family, and trust to her 


saying another word, he made a violent thrust at the object of his hatred. 
The Englishman, whatever his defects might be, did not want courago. 
With a blow of his stick, he struck the knife, which went flying over the 
precipices bordering the road, out of his assailant’s hand. With a loud 
shout, the Basque rushed to close quarters ; but was met by a heavy blow 
of the fist between his eyes, which sent him staggering against the rocks ; 
it was only for a moment ; regardless of a second blow, he succeeded in 
closing with his adversary, and, by the suddenness of the attack, brought 
him to the ground. In natural strength they were equally matched; but 
the blow between the eyes had given your countryman somewhat the ad- 
vantage ; and, as they struggled, Julie’s brother felt himself the weaker, 
They rolled to the side of the road, overhanging the gave. With a firm 
clutch of his antagonist, the Basque, by a strong kick, brought them both 
to the brink. In vain Charles tried to free himself from the grasp which 
held him. They crashed together down the rocks breaking through the 
slight trees which grew from the clefts, and fell heavily into the gave 
which flowed beneath. They fell a height of nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet, in a place where the stream, choked up with rocks and stones, was 
half a foot deep. 

Julie’s brother was killed on the spot ; Charles, strange to say, still 
lived. His fall had been somewhat broken by his.enemy falling under- 
most. They were discovered by a fisherman, who was out early to supply 
the hotels at the baths with trout. He hurried off for assistance, and they 
were conveyed to the cottage of Julie’s mother. I was immediately sent 
for, and saw that there was not the least hope for the mangled survivor. 
He told me before he died, that he had unhappily lost the address Julie 
had given him; but that, in hopes she might have gone to inquire at the 
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with his head on her bosom, and his child holding one*of his hands, tha 


he died. 


I never shall forget that girls's curses against her brother. I never 
shall forget how she refused to be separated from his body, how she clung 
to it, how she raved and swooned, or the terrible brain-fever that super- 
vened ; from the time of her recovery to this hour, her face has retained 
the bloodless hue you must have noticed. She and her boy are provided 
for by Charles’s parents, to whom I wrote, by his desire. He is buried in 
the Protestant burying-ground at Pau; and four times a year a fresh 
crown of bright immortelles is found on the railings which surround big 
grave. 

I thanked my companion for his story ; and we parted. 


> 


BESIEGED AND ESCALADED,—BUT VICTORIOUS. 
A little adventure, if we may so call it, which bas just happened to 
ourselves, and which, as will be perceived, we are not bound td kee 
secret, may be worth relating: first, because there was something rather 
curious about it, and, secondly, because it will show the reader with what 
sort of folk the editor of a popular journal has now and then to transact 
business, 

As we were bending, not long since, over the thousand “ sacred” con- 
fidences and other communications which impart a dishevelled, not to say 
insane, appearance to the susmoay A eee the servapt knocked, and, enter- 
ing, said there was a gentleman below who wished that we would see him 
fora moment. An editor who made a practice of “ seeing” people in thig 
way would have but little time for anything else ; and, after having as- 
certained that the name of the visitor was new to us, we became on the 
spot conventionally blind, and asked the servant whether he was not per- 
fectly aware of our infirmity ? Do you not know that we never see people, 
and that we cannot see people?’ was the appeal we made to his candour 
and experience,—staring at him, however. Somewhat abashed, he pleaded 
that the gentleman wanted tosee us. That was just as unpromising a mode 
of putting the case, and we hurled forth anather crushing query—“ Well, 
don’t you know that we cannot be seen? Let the gentleman be so good 
as to state his business.” 

“ T asked him, sir,” was the reply ; “and I told him that you reall 
were not visible ; but his business, he said, was with the editor, not wit 
me. 

“‘ Let him write it, then.’’ 

The servant thereupon retired. But about half an hour afterwards, 
- again appeared, saying, that the same gentleman had returned with a 
etter. 

* Put it on the table.” 

“T hav’n’t got it, sir,”’ said the man, scratching his head; “ he won’t 
give it tome. He says that the writer wishes him to deliver it only into 
your own hands.” 

“ And who isthe writer? But, never mind. For this once, show him up.” 
Presently, the stranger entered ; when it appeared that his letter was 
written by himself, and that it contained nothing but a request for a few 
minutes’ interview. He was,—but we will not describe him. 

The conversation that passed between us must, of course, be detailed 
as it took place ; for if a journalist, in writing as such, employs the “we” 
to represent the various persons with whom and for whom he acts, or 
whose opinions and views he then expresses, yet, the moment you get 
speech of him, he is reduced to what the lawyers call “ a corporation 
sole,” and is at once squeezed down into the singular number, like any 
other mortal, except, perhaps, a king, or some such incompressible person- 
al pluralist. 

Seeing that our visitor, for whom the servant had placed a chair, and 
who had now seated himself, preserved silence, as if he were pondering 
how to open his business, we made a very obvious remark :— 

“Upon my word, sir, when I consider the contents. and nature of this 
letter, it seems to me to be rather a cool proceeding.” 

“ Well,” replied he, politely, “it isn’t hot ; I am not sure that I quite 
understand you.” 

“Why, your letter contains nothing whatever but a request for an in- 
terview ; and yet you would not deliver it, except into my own hands.” 
He here nodded. “ You have left me little option, you see. You took 
eare that your demand should be granted before it could be considered. 
Would there be any meaning, now that you are in this room, in your beg- 
ging my leave to enter it? I see about the same amount of meaning in 
the note with which you have just favoured me.” 

“You'll excuse me,” said he ; “ the note has a little more appropriate- 
ness than that. To all ey rg intents, you could still deny me what I 
have really requested, which is a moment’s conversation on a matter of 
business. I frankly admit that there is something like a stratagem in 
the letter ; but, bless me, sir,” added he, smiling, “ what should we 
pe 3 oo could not forgive each other far more and far worse than such a 
trifle 

This was said in an easy and quiet, rather than an off-hand manner. 
“Well, and what is the matter of business about which you wish to 
speak to me?” 

“T take it for granted,” replied he, “that, as editor of a journal of 
popular literature, you would consider it your duty not to throw away 
any opportunity that might be offered of publishing in your pages a pro- 
duction of really extraordinary merit, exactly suited to them.” 

He paused ; and a bow on our part sent him on again. 

“It happens to be in my power,” he pursued, “ to place such a produc- 
tion in your hands.” 

“ Of extraordinary merit, you say?” (We began to feel interested.) 
_" me, it is not every day that you will have the refusal of such 
& WO! 





‘‘ What is its principal characteristics?” 

“Its principal characteristic,” returned he, very slowly, and looking 
down. “is, that it is intensely interesting all through.” ° 

“ That is certainly one good point. Who is the author?” 

“Tam; and——.” 

With all our good breeding, we started. He resumed, rather sternly— 
‘“‘T am the author, and I therefore know the nature of the production 
of which I speak.” 

“ But,” we here said, “ is this really all? Where was the necessity of 
an interview to tell me what you could have written just as well? ” 

“ T could have written it,” he replied ; ‘‘ but you would have thought 
me mad.” 

“ And now?” ventured we. 

“ You cannot think so; you see and feel that I am not. 
wanted to place the work in your hands.” 

“Which you could have sent, in the usual manner,”’ we remarked. 

“ Ah! Heaven knows,” he returned, ‘“‘ whether you would have read 
it, or if so, when ?” 

“ And now?” we again said. 

“ Well, I have not parted with it, at least ; nor shall I. without know- 
ing something on that point.” 

“ You have not told me to what species of literature the work be!ongs.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ it is but another bit of that enormous part of his- 
tory, which professed history is forced to pass over.” 

“ Do you mean a novel?”’ 

“ Yes,” said he, “ but I am not much in love, after all, with that word. 
Call a book a first-rate novel, and then add that it is of course true— 
every line of it,—and there are many who will think you are only con- 
tradicting yourself.” 

Here, with a shake of the head, we professed a sort of general objection 
to serial “ continuations” in a literary journal. 

“ As to that principle,” replied our author, “I will not waste your 
time by discussing it ; I could, indeed, plainly show you that your objec- 
tion or prejudice is not worth a pinch of snuff.” And here he drew out 
a large Amboyna box, and took a pinch deliberately. 

“ But,” resumed he, “ be the principle wise or not, it can at least in 
no degree apply to my case; for every chapter has an interest which is 
not dependent on what precedes or on what follows. Those who read one 
such chapter will find it self-complete ; those only who happen to read 
. oe chapters will perceive that they form a harmonious and consecu- 

ive plot. 

“Your book,” we observed, “‘ appears to be constructed with the in- 
genuity of a Chinese puzzle. Pray what title does the novel bear?” 

Now let the reply be well considered. 

“ Hum!” said he, leaning back in his chair, and looking at us with @ 
curious expression (we fancied too, that this time he spoke in a rather 
nasal tone); ‘‘ well, I calculate that I shall call it ‘ Our Novel.’”’ 

We believe that in the excess of our amazement we pushed the chair on 
which we sat back to the very wall. 

“ Our Novel!” cried we ; “ why that would surely be to challenge & 
somewhat—ehem !—a somewhat hazardous comparison.” 

Our friend took another pinch of snuff, and replied : 

“* My novel,’—yes, yes. Bulwer Lytton’s is a fine work--a very fine 
work,—but, you see, there have been brave men since Agamemnon: just 
as there were brave men before him.” 


Besides, I 
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mother’s affection, was his first impulse ; but Julie dreaded as much to quit 


Restante, where, he doubted not, they still remained. It was in her arms, 





We felt perfectly aghast atall this steady impudence. Recovering our 
breath, we asked, after a moment ar two,— 
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“ Pray, sir, do you happen to be an American? ” 

“ Well said oe _ poaaothing in general of that sort; but our novel” | 
(laying great stress on the pronoun) “ is not particularly American ; it 
js—let me impress it on you,——particularly English. Isuppose, now, you | 
are going to take it for your Journal?” 

«Not certainly without having read it first: have you brought the | 

” } 

« Yes,” eaid he ; drawing out a parcel from the pocket of an “ overall,” | 
_— here it is.” He looked at us intently, as he added ; “ and now, when 

ill you promise to read it?’ 

a Veeby cannot say, and time is now pressing ; you had better leave 
the manuscript with me, and I will look over it when I have more lei- 
”? 

“Qverlook it, you mean,” rejoined he; “leisure in business! no ; 
come ; no; not quite. That would not suit either my book, or ‘ our 

vel.’”’ . 
ar Then, sir,” said we, losing all patience (and of course pulling out our 
watch), “the alternative is at your command : you can at once take the 
book away again.” , 

“That would not suit it either,” replied he. “I want you, seriously 
now, to oblige me so far as to glance at the first half-dozen pages imme- 

iately.” 
. We zlanced, instead, at the table, laden with manuscripts of all sorts, 
and said: 

“ Amid so many duties calling for attention at once’ ; 

He interrupted us—(leaning his head forward, ang a little on one side), 
—by remarking : 

“Those duties to which you now refer are all editorial, I reckon?” 

“ They are.” 

“« Well, and would it not be an editorial business to look at the first six 
pages of the contribution which I offer for the Journal. That would’nt 
be out of your line? Eh? It would’nt be time lost ; would’nt be stray- 
ing from your appointed beat, would it ?” 

“ And pray, why on earth, sir, should I give priority to your produc- 
tion when there are so many others lying here, I don’t know how long?” 

“Well; that is good. You perceive I was right not to send in mine 
‘in the usual way,’ to lie there, I don’t know how long,”’ said our perti- 
nacious friend. 

“But those papers are used to it; they’/? wait for you. 
fly away while you are looking at this,” tapping his parcel, 

“ And has that wings?” we said. “It can surely await its turn on the 
same table.” 

“No, sir,” said he ; “no; if the transient—the momentary—tax which 
I would impose on a stranger’s courtesy (without involving the Blightest 
departure from the duties of his post) be overburdensome,—then I trouble 
you no more. All those papers for which you claim priority will stay for 

our examination, and not five per cent. of them will repay it. But to 
nspect this contribution, you must inspect it now. It is not in reality so 
hard a demand, for, [ venture to say, it does not come, like misfortune, 
with companions. 1’ll wager my life you were never asked to do the same 
thing before.”’ 

“ You are like the Sibyl, with her nine books.” 

“Qnly that she twice returned,’ he replied ; ‘and sold three of the 
books, at last, at a higher price than she had asked for the nine. But my 
first tender is my last. Come, I see what is passing in your mind. My 
intrusion is unusual; well, I thought it would be the easier to bear and 
to forgive on that very account.” 

He knew how to drive his odd logic home,—but what we wanted was 
that he should return thither himself, in another sense of the word ; and 
therefore, after a little pause, we gave him a treatise on the extinct ani- 
mals to read, while we perused the commencement of his own work. 

Suffice it to say, that we considered the merits of it not exactly com- 
mensurate with what we had just been assured, on authority. It was 
then a really desperate business to get rid of the writer,--who, at last, 
left the room, declaring that he would publish what had passed at our 
interview. To claim such a right is to give it: what he threatened, we 
have done. 

Now this was a most excellent-tempered reasonable individual, in com- 
parison with scores of others. The chief nuisance was to have had to deal 
with him personally. However, one argument, which we were enabled 
with the most perfect honesty to employ, produced the right effect. His 
work--so much of it as we read—-was really very original and very good, 
but our ground was preoccupied, and our plans were taken. 

He departed,—pity for us beaming from his eyes. We forthwith sum- 
moned the servant, and, with an awful look, said : 

“ When people want to see the editor, what is he ?”’ 

“Not visible under no circumstances, sir, no how.” 

“If they want Aum to see them, what is he?” 

* Impossible, sir; he’s as good as blind.” 

“Blind!” cried we. 

“Not blind in his eyes, sir; blind a-purpose ; morally blind. Physics 
is different.” 

“John,” said we, “ that will do.”—Z.-Cook’s Journal. 


They won't 





SENSIBLE NEWS OF A SEA-SNAKE. 

It is comfortable to get some account from a trustworthy naturalist of 
a sea-serpent that is neither a bunch of sea-weed nor a bunch of lies. Mr. 
Peach, a gentleman whose name is familiar to all working men of science, 
as possessing the property of an accurate and intelligent observer, tells us 
that a few weeks ago a specimen of a singular and rare serpentine fish 
was cast on shore in Sinclair’s Bay, a few miles from the town of Wick in 
Scotland. This water monster certainly is a very fine sea-snake, though 
not perhaps the well-known sea-serpent of fiction. 

When it was brought in it had been much mangled and cut about by 
the fishermen ; who styled it a Ciel-lonin—a name very apt to be corrupt- 
ed into Sea Lion by those who have caught, from time to time, only 
glimpses of the head, which displays a sort of name. 

Only a few specimens of the animal have hitherto been described as 
having been found on the British shores. Those which have been describ- 
ed were all of considerable size ; but the last caught is the monster among 
monsters. His length is fifteen feet six inches, from the eyes only, to not 
quite the tip of the tail. The two ends of him are immeasurable, because 
the tail has been much injured, its tip broken off, while the whole of the 
head up to the eye has been knocked to pieces, partly by the fishermen 
and partly by the creature itself in its death struggles. Another foot 
might therefore be added to the measurable length. The greatest depth of 
his body is one foot two inches, and it would require a skewer three and a 
half inches long to transfix him breadthwise in the thickest part. His 
eyes are perfect, an inch and a half across, having the pupil dark and iris 
silvery: these eyes are so placed. near the top of the head, that they 
would be conspicuous objects while the creature swam upon the surface of 
the water. The head, as before said, is mutilated so much that little can 
be said about it. There are visible upon it, stumps of a cluster of spine- 
like fins, well adapted for the support of a long crest, which probably ex- 
isted until a boat hook dealt about the snake’s head its destructive blows. 
Upon the ridge of his back, extending along the whole length, is the dor- 
sal fin ; but the top part of it is nearly all rubbed off. The skin is of a 
beautiful silvery colour, with fine dark bands that pass down from head 
to tail. The vertebral column—-is not of bone at all, but gristly, and 
not three quarters of an inch across. When cut through it shows merely 
as a filon filled with a jelly-like substance. 

As to the actual nature of this rare visitor, all competent authorities 
agree that it is a large example of the gymnetrus, a visitor known better 
by the name of riband-lath or deal-fish. 

We do not intend to enter into a debate about the sea-serpent. That 
would be cruel to our readers. Let us, however, say, that against the 
Possibility of its existence one of the strongest arguments used was, that 
if such animals were in being, some portion of their skeletons, especially 
bits of the backbone, would have been thrown ashore. Now here we have 
& creature of a snake-like form, sixteen feet in length ; that is to say, two 
feet longer than any similar sea monster of the snake kind, before found. 
{t is crowned with a long pendulous tuft on the back of the head, which 
would well represent the mane which sea-serpent seers have always de- 
scribed. Swimming as the fish does on its edge, and not flat like a sole or 
halibut, the extreme thinness compared with the depth would give it great 
rapidity of motion, and the flexibility of the extremely delicate cartilagi- 
nous spinal colamn—nowhere an inch thick—would cause its manner of 
Progression to be very like that of a sea serpent. 

The greatest wonders of the deep are almost hidden from the eye of 
man. These meteoric silver-coated fishes appear to reside in the depths, 
and it is only at long intervals, and after a succession of tempests, that a 
Solitary individual is sometimes cast upon the shore ; where its deli- 
a is found torn and mutilated by the elements, and on the 

Mr. Peach’s fish of sixteen feet long, seen at a distance—swimming as it 
would swim when at the surface of the water with its crest and dorsal fin 
exposed, its silvery shining sides, and the long wake left by its peculiar 
motion—might, at a distance, be considered, by surprised eyes, thirty feet 





in length, or even more. But, when we remember that the samples taken 
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on the British shores have been found in comparatively narrow, shallow, | 
and cold seas, and were probably but small and sickly specimens carried | 
against their will out of the depths of their own oceans, in warmer climes, | 
we may easily conceive that others of the kind very much larger may be | 
dwellers there. It is well known that the backbone of the largest shark | 
becomes a mass of jelly very soon after putrefaction has commenced, and | 
we may argue that should a fish of the kind here mentioned, even ten | 
times its size, be met with, the vertebra would be only seven inches and | 
a half across; and, being also frailer than the shark’s, they would still 
sooner perish. 

It is an interesting fact that the first recorded specimen of the fish here | 
roughly described was found near Land’s End, in Cornwall: and this, the 
last, near Jobn O’Groat’s, Caithness: the others in places situated be- | 
tween these extreme points. Thus they take the range of the whole 
coast of Great Britain, washed by the British Channel and the German 
ty ae ; but hitherto the appearance of no such creature has been noticed 
in Ireland. 





FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 

One day, the Queen’s plume caused still greater amusement ; for her 
Majesty, when dressed for a ball at the Duchess de Chartres’, was not able 
to get into her carriage ; it was necessary to take her feathers off, and to 
replace them on reaching the Palais Royal. The ladies now generally 
adopted the plan of having carriages without seats, sitting on cushions a 
la Turque, and consequently, the height of the head-dresses was quite un- 
restricted. But many a ludicrous contretemps took place from the high 
plumes. The police were continually obliged to interfere at the theatres. 
These head dresses effectually obstructed the view ; and the public clamour 
grew so loud, that attempts were made to regulate their height, a thing 
not very easily accomplished, as may be imagined, and which was conse- 
quently a fruitful source of contention. } 

In 1777 an order by the King, registered in parliament, bad added six 
hundred ladies’ hair-dressers to the community of the Paris master-barbers, 
—the word “ barber” being still the official word. But the increase of 
number was but a small part of the matter ; the most curious feature was 
the increased importance of everybody, men or women, connected with the 
domain of fashion. A police decree of the 30th June, 1777, spoke of the 
“lady milliners,” and this word, which now comes so naturally, attracted 
much attention, as it was the first time that any official publication had 
given the title to persons in trade. But the police could do no less for 
the body to which Mademoiselle Bertin, milliner to the queen, one of the 
potentates of the day, was attached. The queen herself on a certain state 
occasion, when passing in regal procession before Bertin’s shop (the term 
magasia was not then applied to such establishments), had been seen bow- 
ing, and waving her hand to her, with a most gracious smile ! 

Some of these head-dresses were extraordinary indeed. A little three- 
masted vessel, with sails and flags, rudder and guns, was sometimes dis- 
played upon the head, whereupon the gallant poets said that Love was 
arming himself with guns instead of arrows, whilst the wits declared that 
women’s heads being now provided with a rudder, there was some chance 
of their going steadily. Léonard, Queen's head-dresser, having boasted 
that he could place a chemise gracefully in the head-dress of the Duchess 
de Luynes, without her knowledge, permission to make the attempt was 
asked of the Queen, the duchess being her maid of honour. It is needless 
to say that the Queen gave her consent, and the duchess was greatly 
complimented for the exquisite taste displayed in the arrangement of 
her head-dress. Léonard was lauded to the skies, and all the Court la- 
dies adopted the “coiffure & la chemise,’’ the more modest wore the 
** coiffure 4 la serviette.” Let not my fair reader picture to herself a fine 
damask table-napkin. No. rustic simplicity was the order of the day ; a 
good coarse whitey-brown table-napkin was the mode ; a Loviangy 4 white 
one would have interfered with the brilliancy of thecomplexion. To give 
the ladies a yet more rustic air, a few vegetables were sometimes added, 
not constructed of pasteboard, be it observed, but fresh from the hands of 
nature. Madame de Matignon was much admired with her tabie-napkin 
a liteaux rouges, amidst which Léonard had skilfully disposed an arti- 
choke, a cabbage leaf, a carrot, and a few radishes.—Bungener’s “ Vol- 
taire and his Times. 





A LUMINOUS REVIEW OF THE PRIVATEERING SYSTEM ; 
WITH A BIT OF AMERICAN HISTORY TREATED IN THE RUSSIAN STYLE. 


The English government has, for the present, refused to grant letters 
of marque for privateering purposes, thus pretending to be totally adverse 
to the system, in order to make its influence felt.on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and to prevent this and other governments from resorting to a great 
arm of offence and defence. England und its press have suddenly foand 
it good policy to become highly moral and refined in the tactics of warfare, 
and have therefore denounced privateering. Several journals of this coun- 
try, who are afflicted with a morbid philanthropic sensibility, and who are 
but too ready to echo anything coming from the leading British journals, 
have taken up the hue andcry. But I doubt if the term privateering, 
which has lately been so fearfully denounced, is properly understood by 
those who oppose it. 

A privateer vessel is nothing more or less than a private armed ship, 
duly commissioned by the government as a national vessel of war, and 
being subject to the orders of the government, and the same rules and 
regulations of the navy, becomes so in every respect, except being owned 
and manned by private citizens, instead of the government and its officers. 
But privateering has been denounced by weak and narrow-sighted indi- 
viduals as degrading to a people, and looked upon in the same light as 
robbery and piracy. This is rather seyere on our patriotic citizens. To 
strip things of their gilded pomp and glory of position, a national vessel, 
in time of war, is but in truth what a pirate is in time of peace ; she takes 
life, burns and destroys, aud captures on the high seas. Besides, national 
ships of war prey on commerce and capture merchantmen with the same 
eagerness and avidity as pirate ships-of-war, for the sake of the distribu- 
tion of the prize money among the crew. So, too, what would be murder 
by a volunteer in time of peace, against a foreign citizen, becomes a 
soldier’s duty in time of war. Why not then denounce our gallant volun- 
teers as robbers and murderers on the safhe principle that privateers are 
objected to? ’ 

Our volunteer merchant marine has, perbaps, been more relied on in 
cases of war with commercial nations, than our volunteer militia force.— 
This, England is well aware of. The distinguished services rendered our 
country by the private armed brig General Armstrong, during the war of 
1812-14, rises up with hideous terror in the minds of the English when- 
ever they reflect on this subject. The General Armstrong, commanded 
by Capt. Saml. C. Reid, a then young and gallant officer of our merchant 
service, and previously a midshipman in our navy, sailed out of your port 
with a small force of seven guns and ninety men. In September, 1814, 
she anchored in the neutral port of Fayal, belonging to the Braganza dy- 
nasty of Portugal. Soon after, a large British fleet, (that had been or- 
dered to join Admiral Cocbrane at Jamaica, asa part of the expedition 
against New Orleans), anchored in the same harbour. The British force 
attacked the privateer, in violation of the laws of neutrality, and after a 
most desperate struggle, in which the British fleet was entirely discom- 
fited and crippled by a loss of between two and three hundred of their 
best men and officers, the Americans abandoned their vessel, and the Bri- 
tish destroyed her. This battle is unprecedented in naval history, the 
Americans having lost but two killed and seven wounded. The British 
were three days in burying their dead, and two sloops-of-war were sent 
to England with the wounded. J ? 

This battle frustrated the graud design of England to capture Louisia- 
na, by delaying and preventing the concentration of their forces, until 
General Jackson could arrive with his troops, and it was mainly instru- 
mental in saving Louisiana from the hands of the enemy. England’s 
pride has never yet recovered from this blow. This case is sufficient to 
silence all objections on our part against privateering, whatever may be 


the views of foreign nations. 
. * * * 


. * a * * 


It is nonsense to attempt to talk down privateering, for we have no 
navy of any size, and never had, to go to war with, and our only resource 
is on our merchant marine. If the eclipse of the sun has not affected my 
reckoning, you will see lots of American privateers, duly commissioned, 
within three months.-- Washington Corresp. N. Y. Herald. 





THE BUGBEAR OF A RUSSIAN INVASION OF INDIA. 


In the absence of other topics, or perhaps with a segacious persuasion 
that the English public would just now rather read about Russia than | 
about anything else, the Indian journals are patiently discussing the pro- 
babilities of a certain alliance said to have been formed between the Em- 
peror Nicholas and sundry Powers of Central Asia with views adverse to 
our empire in India. We are told that the Czar, though unable to find a 
single supporter among the Governments of Europe, has been more for- 
tunate in the regions of independent Tartary, and that a batch of barba- 
rians, including an Ameer and two Khans, have joined hands with him 
for common purposes of aggression. A Russian emissary, it is said, has 





actually concluded a treaty with the Khan of Khiva, and to this league it 





is anticipated that the Khan of Bokhara and our old friend Dost Mahomed 
of Cabul will be induced to accede. The forces of the quadruple alliance 
will then march against British India, conquer it, and turn the victory to 
the best advantage for all parties. The first few words of this statement 
are probably trae—the conclusion utterly ridiculous. . 

Nothing is more certain than that every Asiatic Prince, whatever ma 
be his title or residence, would always lend himself to any intrigue, ei- 
ther for conquest or any other purpose, and nothing is more likely than 
that Russian agents should now have been trying to set this precious ma- 
chinery at work on the banks of the Oxus. We are quite ready to believe 
that the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara have been making terms with some 
representative of the Czar. At any rate, there is nothing incredible in 
such a statement ; while, as to Dost Mahomed, it may be confidently as- 
sumed that he would enter into any species of league against us or against 
anybody if the smallest chance of profit was discernible in the result. All 
we have to add is, that the Moors of Barbary might about as well con- 
spire with the Goveroment of Timbuctoo to expel the British from Gib- 
raltar, march over the Pyrenees into France, and deliver the two Western 
Powers into the hands of the Emperor Nicholas, 

To those who possess any ordinary map of Asia we need only recom- 
mend a slight inspection of the territories now spoken of. To those who 
may not have the means of such reference while these lines are meeting 
their eyes we simply say that not one of the Princes alluded to is strong 
enough to alarm a single British garrison, and that they are separated 
from each other by hundreds of miles of the most impassable country in 
the world. The nearest point of any portion of their dominions to a Bri- 
tish frontier is Cabul. How long it took us, with all the resources of a 
highly organized government at our disposal, to go to Cabul from India, 
or to get back again, the reader may perhaps recollect, and the conclusion 
will teach him how long it might take Dost Mahomed to get to India from 
Cabul. From Cabul to Herat, the nearest point to the Pearsian frontier, 
the distance is about 700 miles, and Herat is separated by about as many 
more from the nearest post of Russiain Asia. Supposing a Russian force, 
or a force in Russian pay to be actually assembled at Herat ; supposing 
them to be well victualled on the march, and exposed to no kind of inter- 
ruption, it would take them at least six months to reach the nearest Bri- 
tish frontier, and they would there have to encounter one of the most 
powerful armies in the world. 

Nothing can be more preposterous than the schemes thus suggested.— 
For a Russian army to arrive on the banks of the Indus 100,000 strong— 
that is to say, in strength sufficient to encounter, with any chance of suc- 
cess, the force it would find there, at least 200,000 soldiers wonld be re- 
quired at the opening of the campaign, whereas we see that the Czar can 
hardly produce half that number in arms on the Danube. To carry such 
a force from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the borders of the Punjaub, 
would occupy at least two years, even if it were an undertaking practi- 
cable at all, but in reality it might as well be attempted to march an army 
from Sierra Leone to the sources of the Nile. And if by any possibility 
a hostile expedition should actually arrive on the banks of the aus our 
command of the sea would enable us to destroy all its communications, and 
tp operate irresistibly on its flank. While Russia was marching painfa 
through Pearsia, Beloochistan, or Cabul, we could at any moment com 
any one of these countries to execute our bidding, and turn upon the 
vader. The bitterest of the Czar’s enemies need desire nothing better 
than that he should attempt such an enterprise against British India. 

Equally ridiculous is the notion that he could form among the Tartar 
or Affghan rulers any such league or combination as might, when put in 
action by himself, prove troublesome to the Government of India. The 
Khans of Khiva and Bokhara would be quite ready to accept any assist- 
ance, or promise of assistance, in plundering each other or anybody else, 
but neither of them could send 500 horsemen 500 miles. The Ameer of 
Cabul could dispose of a more respectable force, but his present behaviour 
is quite sufficient to prove his helplessness against British power. If he 
could attack any one of our posts with a chance of success, he would have 
done so long ago. As to a league of these worthies, not one of them either 
could or would trust the others for a mement; and, if a Russian detach- 
ment of any kind ever found its way to them, they would infallibly plun- 
der it, and cut it to pieces of their own accord. How does any person 
suppose that Russia, which has never yet been able to prevail in the 
Caucasus, and which, as we all see, is unable to maintain itself even in 
provinces tonterminous with its own, should be able to operate effectivel 
some,thousands of miles further off, with the wilds of Tartary and ‘Ate 
ghauistan interposed? We have no doubt that the Tartar chiefs are very 
well disposed to do as much mischief as they can, nor are we at all disin- 
clined to believe that Russia, by way of setting every wheel in motion, 
may have endeavoured to excite these restless freebooters to some activi- 
ty; but to suppose that any serious result could ensue from such machi- 
nations is simply absurd. The whole armies of India, the strongest ever 
seen in Asia, are now available for its external defence ; the north-western 
frontier is protected by a mighty force, and the power of the Indian Go- 
vernment has for some time past been centralizing itself in these very 
quarters. To imagine that Khiva and Cabul, however instigated, could 
made a successful attack on an empire so defended is literally like imag- 
ining that the Red Indians of the Hudson’s Bay territory could cross the 
Atlantic, effect a landing upon the coast of Devonshire, and re-enact the 
events of the Norman invasion. 

It is likely enough that these foolish tales might meet with some cur- 
rency in India itself, not from any credit which they would really com- 
mand, but from the contingencies of action and conquest which they 
would suggest. Military men might profess to be alarmed at the attitude 
of Cabul, because they well know that the result ofsuch an apprehension 
would be the instantaneous occupation of the Cabul territory and a pro- 
portionate multiplication of desirable military appointments. Neither 
in India, however, nor in this country would any misgivings be really 
felt respecting the power of Russia in these parts; it is only on the con- 
tinent, where the characier of our Eastern empire is imperfectly under- 
stood, that such stories could make any impression. It was upon this 
speculation, perhaps, that they were originally designed, but the attem 
will be of little avail. Weare now too wise to be scared into acts of folly 
by such rumours as these, and no persons can have much difficulty in in- 
ferring that a Power which cannot sail out of its own harbours or pre- 
serve its own coast settlements is extremely unlikely to do much mis- 
chief to a Government 2,000 miles off as strong and as well prepared as 
itself-- Times, May 31. 


PIG-STICKING IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


We quote the subjoined most sensible article from the London Times 
of the 2nd inst. It alludes to a circumstance that has been generally 
mentioned by the daily papers, which, we think, is treated in a very hap! 
py vein. It is commended to the attention of those fussy individuals who 
are always dreaming of insulted flags and the rights of nations, 


Sidney Smith once said that if a newrock were thrown up in any ocean 
by volcanic or any other agency, it would instantly be taken posession 
of as a British settlement, that it would have a governor and®a deputy- 
governor appointed to it, a storekeeper, and a deputy-storekeeper, a co- 
lonial secretary, a chaplain, and a garrison. What he did not say, but 
what he might bave added with perfect proprietry, is, that the new “ gov- 
ernment” would infallibly have proceeded tofrevealits political existence 
by embroiling itself with some similar establishment, or the representa- 
tive of some other Power, and thus illustrate the glorious and intermina- 
ble liabilities of the Imperial State. Not many days ago Mr. Gladstone 
observed in the House of Commons that, “ if we considered the extended 
relations of this country, and looked at the arms of British strength en- 
compassing the globe, it must be evident that there was always a chance 
of war ;” but he could hardly have suspected how very pretty an exem- 
plification of this highly comfortable doctrine was close at hand. Among the 
dependencies” of the British Crown is a group of insulated crags termed 
“the Falkland Islands.”” The Falkland Islands are not the Auckland 
Islands, though oe were once declared to be, and the mistake was 
fectly pardonable. We cannot give the precise latitude of these precious 
bits of territory, but they are some where about Cape Horn, not very far 
from the Antarctic Pole, and have nearly the same relation to Patagonia 
that Madagascar has to Mozambique. If this description should not be 
sufficient, the reader can resort to the Great Globe in Leicester-square, or 
some other very comprehensive delineation of the universe, where, upon @ 
careful survey, he may possibly discover these “ arms of British strength” 
laid down in their proper position. As to their use, function, or capacity, 
except a8 quarrel-traps, we can give no kind of account. The last time 
they were ever heard of was in a squabble with Spain, some 60 years ago, 
and now, if what the American journals state is true, they have turned 
up again On @ very similar occasion. 

Of course we have a governor, secretary, and so forth in this important 
colony ; in fact, we are not sure that there is not a Council and a Legis- 
lature, though we never heard of any population. However, the “ autho- 
rities,” by whatsoever title they are to be described, decreed and enacted 
some time ago that any person killing any cattle on the Falkland terri- 
tory should be liable to a fine of £20 sterling--a resolution which we 
should think Robinson Crusoe might have made with about the same 
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propri that no “ persons” except the crew of some belated 
whaler » Fry 3 by aay possibility be expected near the place. But a 
whaler did come, it seems,—an American, and the captain, swadente di- 
abolo, broke the ordinance and killed a pig. On hearing of this accident 
to their bacon, the “ aathorities” were furious, and put in motion the ma- 
chinery of British power. Generally speaking, when any disturbance 
happens, it is quite sure to be found that no British force is at band, but 
in ibis case there actually was a brig-of-war within reach, and Her Ma- 
y’s officer commanding in those waters was forthwith required by the 
Government of the Falkland Islands to chase, pursue, and apprehend the 
delinqueat American, and bring both the whaler and ber tender into port. 
This,—though it must be understood that we are relating the whole story 
from an American version,—seems positively to have been done ; the 
whaler was fetched away from her snug anchorage, and the captain car- 
ried*before the magistrate for trial. It was sworn that he bad stuck, first 
and last, 22 pigs. which, at £20 a-pig. made a total fine, as we should 
reckon, of £440, but which, as it is put at £880 in the records of the tran- 
saction, was perhaps doubled off hand by way of improving the occasion. 
The captain stoutly declared that, instead of being near the Falkland 
Islands at the time deposed, he was off the coast of Patagonia, and this 
fact, we presume, must have been taken in mitigation, as the original 
damages were ultimately reduced to £27, being apparently £1 a-pig and 
£5 over. : i 
All this gives a charming illustration of the purpose to which “ British 
arms of strength encompass the globe ;” but unluckily there is something 
more behind. The Americans also had a ship of-war in these latitudes, 
and they looked with as much affection on their whalers as the British 
authorities did on their pigs. They seem accordingly to have repaired 
to the Falkland Islands, reversed the capture, and reinstated the captain 
in the command of his vessel. That the two men-of-war then set to work 
on their own account and fought a desperate action, costing enormous 
loss of life, and embroiling two mighty States in a.fearful war, is fortu- 
nately not recorded, or the pigkilling would have come to a pretty end. 
As it is, we shall probably have all kinds of representations and claims, 
with every possible appraisement and adjudication of national rights, in- 
dependent flags, outrages, indignities, and so forth. Of course, if our re- 
presentatives have done wrong, we must make amends. but it is a fine ex- 
ample of what may be compassed in the way of universal liability. 

e forget exactly who was the author of the remark, but somebody or 
other observed very recently, that we could hardly expect the governors 
of our dependencies to be pacifically disposed so long as we made success- 
ful hostilities the only road to honour. If the chief magistrate of a colo- 
ny returns from service without having done anything beyond administer- 
ing his government in peace and quietness, he is not thought to have 
earned much title to renown; whereas, if he picks a quarrel, foments an 
embroilment into a war, and acquires a heap of worthless territories at 
the cost of much valuable treasure, his notoriety becomes imperceptibly 
converted into glory, and he is regarded as a meritorious public servant. 
It would be much to the national advantage, we think, if these conditions 
were reversed. Considering the character of some of our dependencies, it 
would certainly be the most desirable of all results that they were never 
heard of at all, and the best title to distinction would be produced by that 

vernor under whose rule the settlement was most completely forgotten. 

ndoubtedly the Falkland Islands form a part of the British empire. and 
we think we bave read that old Commodore Byron pronounced a brilliant 
eulogy upon this splendid acquisition to the dominions of the Crown. 
But old commodores sometimes take strange fancies, especially about 
their own cruising-grounds, and the islands in question are not regarded 
now with quite so much admiration as they excited in the last century. 
If they can be turned to any useful purpose, so much the better, but the 
least we can desire is, that they may occasion no trouble. 


——_—_—— 


THE GREAT TEST MATCH OF THE AMERICAN RIFLE. 
Communicated for the Albion. 


There has not been, since the mind of Alva Clark conceived the idea of 
ting the American Rifle and directing the practical labour of a 
esson to that object, a trial of skill in the use of the weapon, so interest- 
ing as the one that has just taken place at Fort Plain in this State. Its 
merit lies in this, that it was not a mere trial of shooting ; not one man, 
or set of men, or county, against another—but a trial of Rifles—a test 
of one make of guns against another. Hence we and the true lovers of 
the gun, who never bet a dollar in our lives and despise the “ Jockey-ship”’ 
of the match course, flocked to the ground to see for ourselves how five 
Rifles, of a maker of reputation already established, would compare with 
five of a maker unknown to fame, yet confident of possessing the great 
secret—the art of cutting the American Ri d whose euccess in a 
match made, last fall, with the celebrated shot, Mr. Williamson, justified 
an impression on all minds that he might use the expression “ Lureka.”’— 
Sad impression for those who, like ourselves, entertained it; for they had 
“ backed it” by thousands of dollars, and were--annihilated. 
This test became doubly attractive (to the scientific) from the fact, that 
a new principle is being evolved in the art, and a revolution in target 
practice takes its date from this Spey revolution that will set aside 
preconceived opinions and apes , and open in this country a new era 
and field for experiment. e allude to the use of large bored guns; and 
we now predict, although “no Prophet nor the son of a Prophet,” that in 
future no match of any importance will take place, without its being a 
sine qua non, that Rifle guns of equal bore be tested against each other. 
It has hitherto been believed that no rifle of a bore larger than 85 could 
be made to perform steadily, until accident, the ‘‘ accoucbeur”’ of some of 
the most wouderful discoveries, assisted by the keen perception of a gen- 
tleman to whom we shall afterwards allude, developed the fact that a bore 
of 50, and a long ball of 26, could be made to excel in shooting any rifle 
heretofore manufactured, as a test made under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances of wind and mirage proved, by making a string of 32 1-16 
inches, against a small bore which made 73 11-16 inches on the second 
match 


The cireumstances, as related to us by Mr. Remington the celebrated 
Manulacturer of Government and other arms, were as follows. A cast 
steel barrel, of unusual weight and bore, lay for years about bis factory 
declared useless by everybody, even by Mr. James himself, when his part- 
ner Mr. Ferris, one day, with as it were the eye of inspiration, conceived 
the idea of making that same barrel the progenitor of a race of giant- 
guns whose fame should make the forest’s welkin ring, and place his name 
among artists of America.—No sooner thought, than attempted—no sooner 
attempted than accomplished, with the perseverance of a Wesson or James, 
and their success.—The day of trial came, and wonderful result !, a string 
of 24 shots was made, in a strong wind, that a parallelogram of 4 ins. 
long by 2 ins. deep would cover--a string unparalleled in the annals of 
shooting, enough to make a Chapman stare, and ourselves predict a rifle 
revolution, a revolution that may hereafter possibly unite the principles 
of American Rifles with Minié balls, that will astonish the world by their 
union of range and accuracy. 

The struggle took place on the high ground at the back of the village 
of Fort Plain, delightfully situated near the N. Y. Central Railroad, 52 
miles beyend Albany, and on the enlarged Erie Canal, and was attended 
ty. more visitors than usually disturb the quiet of a village of 2500 inha- 

ts, or make its honest Yeomanry stare with astonishment at the cool- 

ness with which “fast men” can risk their money—not by sixpences or 
dollars, but by thousands—on the, to them, paltry affair of a“ few shots 
@ Rifle ’—The ground, which lies due North and South, appeared on 
sight well adapted for the purpose, but was, on closer inspection by 

@ practised eye, as bad as could be chosen, owing to hilly inequalities that 
rose in front of the shooter, about 6 or 8 rods from the target. From these 
the June sun drew a vapour that constantly gave false images to his eye, 
even annoying to ourselves who were provided with a Fraunhofer Tele- 
scope, fixed to a tree, and capable of distinctly showing the Planets, their 
rings and Satellites. Two tents were erected facing the North, and pro- 
vided with shooting benches, apparatus, &c., of which we shali perhaps 
ane particularly hereafter, when entering into the details of the 
g and incidents. Our present object is to state to you the rough 

and stubborn facts, and if in doing so we “ handle them without gloves,” 
on our devoted head be the blame—on the judgment, not the intention, 
for we feel ourselves pretty much in the state of mind of the squatter’s 
wife when she saw her husband “tackle a Bar,” and exclaimed, “ Wall 
thar! Darn’d if that ain’t the fust fight I ever did see, that I didn’t care 
which whipt!” Still, in point of fact, had the new pretender for the 
championship of Rifle-making succeeded in beating those of James and 
Ferris, be would have made such guns as the sun never shone upon, and 
conferred on himself a world-wide reputation, and on us lovers of our 
national arms, an additional bond of sympathy.—The committee of ar- 
nts, Messrs. Bowen, Sneck, and Fox, of Fort Plain, with indefa- 
le perseverance and liberality had everything in readiness on the 
13th inst., which day was nearly consumed by preparations and delays, 
one pair of guns only having been shot. The wind, which was from 


the West, blew strong all day, and materially annoyed the contendin 
onsen however succeeded in making their first twenty shots, = 


James winning by 293 inches—each party shooting their own gun, calibre 
of James’s Rifle 60, Lewis’s about 90. 

The second day was ushered in by fine weather, a strong wind from 
the West, and a large concourse of visivors by railroad to witness “ da 
grande bataille.”’ This commenced in good season, James making a 
string with the large gun (bore 50) shot by his partner Mr. Ferris, of 32 
1-16 inches, beating-Lewis’s gun, shot by a Mr. Dexter, by 41 10-16 inches ! 
he making a string 73 8-16 in--20 shots. This so dissatisfied the friends 
of Lewis, whose “ name was legion,” and who had backed him with a 
fidelity worthy of a better support, that many of them left the ground, 
while a serious attempt was made to break up the match and demand the 
forfeit money. This caused considerable confusion, and, but for the re- 
sult of the next match, would doubtless have taken place. Dinner over, 
we again assembled, and after a few trial shots, James commenced his 
string, (Lewis refusing to do so in so strong a wind), and fired ten shots, 
when, thinking it not fair to finish in a gale, and let Lewis make his in a 
calm, when the sun was going down, he ceased, many of the friends of 
both parties leaving in the 4 1-2 o’clock train, disgusted. At about 5 
o’clock Lewis, having made a few successful trial shots, commenced his 
string, making one of 47 11-16 inches, and beating James, who shot his 
own gun, by 5 6-16 inches, James making 53 1-16 inches, (bore 80). This 
raised the Troy stock, (for the question had assumed quite a local charac- 
ter, and become one of Troy against Utica, or East against West) ; and 
all retired from the field in better humour. The next day, the 15th, was 
spent in firing a few scattering shots to pass away the time, the Troy 
stock again down, in consequence of Lewis refusing to shoot in a wind so 
strong and unsteady—-James and Ferris always ready—until about 5 P. M., 
when it became necessary to close the affair. James then commenced by 
making a string of 52 1-16 inches, (bore 60), followed by Lewisin a string 
of 60 8-16, losing on the twenty shots by 8 7-16 inches. It was now get- 
ting dark, and as twenty more shots had to be made, Ferris commenced a 
hurried string with a 90 bore, making one of 50 7-16 inches, while Lewis, 
who, in his trial shots, hit all over his black board, made four shots mea- 
suring 18 15-16 inches, when, finding his string likely to extend, as was 
said on the field, from Fort Plain to Troy, he gave up the match as lost, 
and paying over the four lost matches, (the aggregate of the whole 
amounting to $1,000), left the field and company, friends as well as foes, 
with but one impression—-that of his inability to make a rifle at all to 
compare with that of his adversaries, Messrs. James and Ferris, of 
Utica. R. G. H. 





THE GUARDS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE; 
ECCENTRICITIES OF MILITARY UNDRESS. 


Immediately on Lord Raglan’s return, (from Varna) the various Gen- 
erals of Brigade visited him, and received instructions to prepare for ac- 
tive operations. Major Dickson was ordered to return to Varna in the 
Cyclops, and several transports were detached from the fleet to proceed 
up to the Black sea with stores on the evening of the same day. The 
brigade erders for the Guards were distinguished by a great novelty. 
They were ordered to appear the following day on parade without—Mus- 
kets? No. Coatees? No. Epaulettes? No. Cartouch-boxes? No. 
Boots? No. In fact, you would never guessit, good British reader, and 
least of all could you divine it who belong to our glorious army. Her 
Majesty’s Guards were actually commanded to parade “ wirHouT sTocks,”’ 
and to march with unrestricted windpipes. 

This great boon of “‘ no stocks” was granted to the Guards to celebrate 
Her Majesty’s birthday, and I am certain that never, since they were 
formed did the regiments give three more ringing, thundering cheers than 
issued from their throats yesterday, when they marched on the ground as 
erect and upright as ever, but not “caught by the throat” as before, to be 
inspected by Lord Raglan. While talking of orders, I may observe that 
the eccentric wide-a-wake hats, shooting coats, and trousers, in which offi- 
cers delight to appear when enjoying the pleasures of “ Mufti,” have re- 
ceived a severe snubbing from Sir George Brown; and he has expressed 
his dissatisfaction at thejofficers of the light division going across the water 
to Pera and Galata in dresses which, he conceives, would not be tolerated 
in England. 

There certainly have been some curious costumes, quite calculated “ to 
astonish the Browns” of Stamboul and Pera, visible about the streets, but 
if “ Mufti” is allowed at all, (and our uniform is so “ mesqyin” in un- 
dress, and so heavy and uncouth in dress, that men fly from shell and 
coatee the moment they can), it will be found very hard to enact any 
satisfactory sumptuary laws respecting it ; for the “ English gentleman,” 
who is the very proper model adopted by Sir George Brown in all mat- 
ters of attire, does certainly delight in sporting such varieties,of cut and 
colour in hats and clothing for rowing, shooting, cricketing, and “ out of 
town” generally, that he may be regarded by all kinds of Scutari delin- 

uents as affording some authority for their garmental excesses. The 

eneral is equally averse to the white linen cap covers found so servicea- 
ble in India ; they are not becoming, but they are certainly very useful 
and pleasant this hot weather, and it is to be hoped that officers and men 
will be permitted to wear them. <A few coups de soleil would be unwel- 
come arguments in their favour. One word more on this point, and I 
have done. I believe that the experience we have gained at Chobham 
was unfavourable tothe white duck trousers of the Guards. They are 
most charming to look at, but the trouble of washing them, the evils of 
putting them on wet, and the difficulties of pipe-claying them, more than 
counterbalance the advantages of their clean and showy appearance, even 
in England. It may easily be conjectured how all these difficulties will 
be increased in the Dobrudecha, ur in the snipe grounds round the arms 
of the Danube, when the men are engaged in actual campaigning, and 
cannot defile to avoid a ditch or pick out the dry places, as they would 
on a review ground. Nevertheless the white (soon to become whitey- 
brown, and then very brown) trousers are still retained. Thenew forage 
cap bas as many enemies as friends, but the opinion of the better judges 
eppears to be, that it is quite unsuited to this country in warm weather, 
as it is too close to the head, and does not defend the skull or face from 
the sun. Under other circumstances it is useful enough—in all it is, me 
judice, stupendously ugly.— Times Corresp. Scutari, May 25. 


—»>—_—_. 


AN OFFICIAL INSULT, AND ITS REWARD. 
The following is extracted from the Prince Edward Island Royal 
Colonial Office, Charlotte Town, 


Gazette. 
Saturday Afternoon, 3d June, 1854. 


The Lieutenant Governor has just seen in the Islander of yesterday’s 
date, the Colonial Secretary’s address to his constituents, in which the 
Secretary says— 

“The Lieutenant Governor having, on his own responsibility, and, in 
my opinion, contrary to the fundamental principles of Self or Responsible 
Government, dissolved the House of Assembly, &c.”’ 

The Lieutenant Governor must iaform the Secretary, that if such be his 
opinion he ought instantly to have resigned his seat as a member of the 
Government, and not having affixed his signature, as Colonial Secre- 
tary, he continuing in the Government, to a Proclamation for a disso- 
lution, contrary, in his opinion, to “ fundamental principles of Self Go- 
vernment.” 

Short as will be the Lieut. Governor's stay in the Colony, (if necessary 
it may be prolonged a little,) he cannot permit to pass unnoticed so un- 
constitutional a proceeding on the part of any of the Ministers. The 
Lieut. Governor therefore has to acquaint Mr. Longworth that he dispenses 
with bis services as a Member of the Council, and desires that the intima- 
tion of this shall appear in Tuesday’s Gazette. 


We add what follows, copied from the Pietou Chronicle of the 8th inst. 


His Excellency Sir Alexander Bannerman has dissolved the Legisla- 
ture of this Colony, and the election for the New House is to be held on 
the 20th inst. The result, it is impossible to foresee, as the new Franchise 
Act is now in force which makes voters of a large class of persons hitherto 
excluded from the polls ; it is generally supposed, however, that the pres- 
ent Executive Council will be left ina minority, and consequently the 
Liberals be again elevated to the administrative power. The dissolution 
of the House, after having passed only one session, has, as might naturally 
be expected, created a great excitement in the Island ; and the Govern- 
ment party were on the point of petitioning Her Majesty for Sir Alexan- 
der’s removal from his trust, when they were stopped by the intelligence 
that their wishes had been anticipated by the appointment of His Excel- 
lency to the government of the Sohomen The dissolution of the House 
was certainly « high handed act, but it is one that the Lieut. Governor 
might be perfectly justified in performing, if he thought that there were 
grave reasons to warrant the step, or the voice of the people demanded it ; 
and we are by no means prepared to say that such reasons did not exist. 
But the question is, was it advisable under the circumstances,—was it 








ins ; and much as we love responsible government and free institutions 
and much as we desire to see those principles established in every British 
Colony, yet we should be sorry indeed to see the cause of liberalism propa- 
gated by such means. 

Mr. Daly, the newly appointed Governor of the Island, was to leave 
England in the steamer on the 27th ult., and Sir A. Bannerman is expect- 
ed to leave Charlottetown on the 10th inst. 


—______ 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROPOSED RECIPROCITY TREATY, 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Art. 1—Opens the British fisheries, except Newfoundland, to the inha- 
bitants of the United States—excepting mouths of rivers, and salmon 
shad and shell fisheries. ‘ 
Art. 2,.—Is an arbitration clause, in case of disputes about fisheries, 
Each party names an arbitrator, andin case of difference the third to be 
chosen by lot. The same article fixes 36° parallel of North latitude ag 
the Southern limit of the fisheries on the coast of the United Stateg 
free to British subjects. 
Art. 3.—Free admission in both countries for the following articles 
the produce of the other country :--flour, breadstuffs of all kinds; animals 
of all kinds; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; cotton, wool, seeds and 
vegetables, undried and dried fruits, fish of all kinds, products of fish and 
ofall other aquatic creatures, poultry and eggs, pelts, hides, furs, skins or 
tails undressed, stone or marble, crude or unwrought slate, butter, cheese, 
tallow, lard, bones, manure, ores of all kinds, coal, pitch, turpentine, 
ashes, timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, manufac- 
tured whole or in part, firewood, plants, shrubs, trees, fish oil, rice, broom 
corn, bark, gypsum, ground or unground. 
Barr or grindstones, hewn or rough, dyestuffs, hemp and tow manufao- 
tured or unmanufactured, tobacco, and rags. 
Art. 4.—Provides for the free navigation of the St. Lawrence and Ca- 
nadian Canals to American, and of Lake Michigan to British vessels; and 
the United States agree to urge upon their state governments, the open- 
ing of their state canals.—The tolls to be alike for the citizens, and sub- 
jects of the two nations in all cases. Great Britain may withdraw this 
concession at any time; but the Americans can, in that case, withdraw 
the concession in Art. 3. 
Art. 5.--Provides for ratification of the treaty within six months or 
sooner, if possible. 
Art. 6.—Includes Newfoundland ; but, in case the necessary legislation 
is‘not made in England and the colony, this is not to impair the rest of 
the treaty. 

ee ae 
Cuartes Matuew’s Bankrurrcy.—On Saturday, May 20, this notable 
actor and lessee of the Lyceum Theatre filed his balance-sheet. He ig 
described as a “commission agent,” and it appears that the whole 
amount of assets is but £6 14s, 4d. in the hands of Mr. Thomas, who has 
been acting the twofold capacity of trustee fOr the creditors and account- 
ant to the bankrupt. In 1851 Mr. C. Mathews petitioned the court for 
protection under the Private Arrangement Act, his debts being then £17,- 
727 9s. 6d. After several meetings the creditors appointed Mr. Thomas 
trustee to manage the receipts and payments of the theatre, Mr. Mathews 
undertaking to perform at a fixed salary. The amount of remuneration 
he thus received does not appear, but his debts have increased £4,700.— 
Among his creditors, about 200 in number, appears the inexplicable entry 
of ‘* the Most Noble the Marquis of Normanby, ni/.”’’ Among other well- 
khown names we observe--the Marquis of Abercorn, £2,400; Mr. All- 
croft, of Bond street, £4,345 ; Mr. Planché, £580; Mr. R. Beverley, the 
scene-painter, £50 ; J. Bland, £115 ; F. Matthews, £402 ; R. Rexby, £368 ; 
Tully, £229, and for orchestra, £256 ; and Mr. W. Wright, £120. Among 
the ladies of the establishment, he is indebted to the Misses Dickenson, 
£148 ; Mrs. Humby, £36; Miss St. George, £92. Further, to Mr. Buck- 
stone he owes £87 ; Mr. J. P. Harley, £183; and to Mr. Brough, £153.— 
The only creditor holding security is Mr. H. Oxenham, of Oxford street, 
for £700, on household furniture at Gore-lodge, Brompton. The balance- 
sheet does not contain the name of a single debtor to the bankrupt. The 
lease of the theatre is forfeited by the bankruptcy. 





Tue Kine or Portcocat.—The King of Portugal disembarked on Sa- 
turday morning, in the Tidal Basin of the Southampton Docks, and, with 
his brother and suite, proceeded at nine a.m. in the Queen’s state carri- 
ages, which were drawn up in readiness to receive his Majesty on the 
wharf, direct to London. All the ships in the docks were handsomely 
dressed with flags, and as the Royal party stepped on shore the guns from 
the Platform Battery commenced firing a Royal salute. Dom Pedro V., 
of Portugal, who is nearly seventeen years of age, was born on the 16th 
of September, 1837. His brother, the Prince Dom Luiz Filippe (Consta- 
ble of the kingdom), is a year younger, and was born on the 31st of Octo 
ber, 1838. The Royal party are accompanied by the Duke of Terceira, 
the Viscount Carreira, the Baron Savmento, Colonel Folouque, and by a 
son of the Marquis of Ficalho, who is about the same age as the young 
King. The squadron was escorted as far asCape Finisterre by the French 
war-steamer Vewton. The King of Portugal and his brother are to stay 
a short time on a visit with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and will 
then proceed to France and Belgium, and to.such other European Courts 
as they may be able to visit before the winter sets in ; when their father, 
the King-Regent of Portugal, is anxious for their return to Lisbon.—Lon- 
don paper, June 10. 

M. Kossutu at SuHEerrieLp.--On Monday (June 5), a public demon- 
stration was made at Sheffield, “ in favour of the nationality of Poland.” 
The proceedings originated with the Polish and Hungarian exiles and 
their friends. M. Kossuth arrived at 9.15 by a train from Peterborough, 
and proceeded from the station in a carriage to the residence of Mr. Al- 
derman Solly, at Low Fields. After breakfasting there they returned to 
the station at twelve o’clock. Before that hour, a concourse of people, to 
the number of many thousands, had assembled around the entrance to the 
station. M. Kossuth delivered a speech, in which he said that “ the aims 
of the English people in going to war with Russia could not be attained 
unless Poland, Hungary, and Italy were restored to their national rights. 
All those aims would be subverted by England taking despotic Austria 
for her ally. Then Englishmen would fight for Austrian despotism, and 
not for freedom.”’ A petition to Parliament, in support of the policy re- 
commended by M. Kossuth, was adopted by the meeting. In the evening 
M. Kossuth delivered another speech in the Music Hall; at which resolu- 
tions in favour of the war against Russia, and condemnatory of an alliance 
between Austria and the Western Powers were unanimously carried. 








Lorp PALMERSTON ON PENMANSHIP.—The Home Secretary bas lately 
caused the following letter to be addressed to the Secretary of the Privy 
Council Committee on Education: ‘ Sir--I am directed by Viscount 
Palmerston to request that you will submit to the Committee of Council 
on Education, for their consideration, that one great fault in the system 
of instruction in the schools of the country lies in the want of proper 
teaching in the art of writing. The great bulk of the middle and lower 
orders write hands too#mall and indistinct, and do not form their letters ; 
or they sometimes form them by alternate broad and fine strokes, which 
makes the word difficult to read. ‘The handwriting which was generally 
practised in the early part and middle of last century was far better than 
that now in common use ; and Lord Palmerston would suggest that it 
would be very desirable that the attention of schoolmasters should be di- 
rected to this subject, and that their pupils should be taught rather to 
imitate broad printing than fine copper-plate engraving.—I am, &c., H. 
Wappineton. Whiteball, May 24.” 





Vistr or Her Masesty to Liverroot.--The St. George’s hall Com- 
mittee have been indefatigable in their exertions to complete this magni- 
ficent building, and we have now the satisfaction to be able to state that 
Liverpool will be honoured with the august presence of Her Majesty on 
the auspicious occasion of the opening. In order that due éc/at may be 

iven to the affair, the committee will be doubled for the purpose of mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the reception of the Queen and her 
Royal Consort ; and no doubt it will be the most exciting and brilliant 
affair ever witnessed in Liverpool. The day for the opening has not yet 
been definitely fixed ; but as it must be arranged to suit the convenience 
of Her Majesty, who will, probably, leave Osborne for the north about the 
latter end of August, so it is more than probable that it will take place 
the first week in September. It would, of course, be premature to hazard 
any conjectures as to the accommodation to be provided for the Royal 
party, as it is not yet known whether they will come by rail or by the 
Royal yacht. It is stated, however, that Childwall Hall, the residence of 
the late Mr. Edmund Molyneux, will be placed at the disposal of Her Ma- 
jesty.— Liverpool Standard. 





Lapres tv Ric Arrme.—Under the head of “ Fashions for June,”’ La 
Follet mentions “A third robe of white taffetas, with large cheques 12 





prudent or honourable in Sir Alexander thus to raise such a storm of po- 
litical excitement, knowing, as he must have known, that he was not to 
feel the effects himself, but must leave it, with all its difficulties, to be 
calmed and adjusted by his successor._-We cannot regard the dissolution 





viz, : Lewis’s string, 70 7-16 inches ; James’s string, 40 11-16 ins. 


lows, 


in any other light than as a dodge to benefit the outs at the expense of the 





' various shades of blue.” We have heard of ladies having thousands of 
' pounds on in the shape of jewels, but now it seems they have carried the 

rage for valuable ornaments to the pitch of wearing large cheques. Whe 
' draws these cheques we should like to know ; ifthe papa of the wearer 
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be very kind: if the husband, a miracle of generosity. A dress 
yan oun sheqees would be a catching dress in a ball-room : mo an 
heiress must have few natural charms indeed to stand in need of suc 4 
bellishments. By a rich but ordinary widow they might be worn wit 
propriety and wisdom, if it is wise on the part of such a party pata A 
and indeed she might wear notes as well as cheques, together wit 4 gold 
and eilver coim. But although a lady cannot have her pocket = no 
the money which is outside of her dress, we think that, for safety, & y a 
better put it in ber pocket than stick it on her skirts. Otherwise, a dress 
of which the ornaments were cheques would have this advantage, that noe 
capital would be sunk in those ornaments; 680 that although they would 
render a costume rich, they would not make it equally extravagant.— 
Punch. 
Tue Baccacr oe Str H. Sermour.—The Berlio correspondent of the 
Times says: I am at length able to give Sir Hamilton Seymour some 
information of his trunks, &c., that have been so long making their way 
after him to London. They had been originally shipped on board the 
Anna .M’ Allister, and when this vessel was prohibited from leaving Cron- 
stadt, the effects were unloaded again, with the intention of their being 
forwarded by land to Memel, as is said, at the Emperor’s expense. As the 
twenty-eight packages, however, were not of a nature caculated to with- 
stand the rough wear and tare of land carriage, the imperial offer was de- 
clined. Subsequent negotiations that were opened with a Russian skip- 
r for their conveyance to England failed, he seeming to prefer employ- 
his hold more profitably in the conveyance of tallow, hemp, copper, 
&c. But it appears by advices from St. Petersburgh of the 27th ult., that 
they have been at last put on board a Prussian vessel belonging to Stet- 
tin, which has been chartered by the Saxon consul in St. Petersburg for 
Hall, and which was expected to clear out the following day. 


—_— — 





How TO MAKE 4 FasutonaBLe Bonnet.—Take a diamond-shaped piece 
of lace or muslin; slightly round the obtuse angles; stiffen the edges 
with wire, and pat strings on the ends, to fasten it under the chin. Trim 
it all round the edges with a profusion of lace, flowers and bows, making 
very little distinction between the front and the back. Tie it over the 
back of the head, or let it hang between the shoulders, taking good care 
not to let it come forward so as to cever the top of the head, much less 
shade the'face. If of very light, thin materials, it may be worn indif. 
ferently asa cap or bonnet. N. B.—Be sure to fasten on the strings 
pveo for if lost, its loss would hardly be felt or discovered.— Home 
Journal. : 

A Monster or Tae Drer.--Capt. Henry Prince, of the schooner .Jnn 
E. Conckling, informs us, that on Thursday, when lying off Sullivan’s 
Island wharf, a Devil Fish became entangled in his line, and after some 
trouble was captured by him. It measured seventeen feet from fin to fin, 
and its weight was a ton and a half. The mouth measured two feet and 
a half, and taking him for all in all, he was a most dangerous looking 
customer. This is the second of the species, we believe, that has been 
taken in this harbour during the last sixteen years.—Charleston Courier. 








How THe SALAMANDER Sare was Discoverep.—It is known that iron 
safes are now made with a chamber between the inside and out-side filled 
with plaster of Paris. This is an effectual non-conductor of heat, and if the 
safe is made so strong as not to break when falling in a burning building, 
there is little danger that its contents- will be burnt. The discovery of 
the qualities of plaster was as follows. A man named Fitzgerald was 
makiog plaster images, and frequently washed his hands in a tin pan. 
The bottom of the pan soon became encrusted over with plaster, and one 
day when it was set on the fire to heat water, it was found that the water 
could not be heated in it. The discovery led to the knowledge that plas- 
ter of Paris was a suitable nonconductor for iron safes, thousands of which 
are now made every year. 





Avnoruer New “ Inrernat Macutve.’’—A tradesman in Elgin has in 
compliance with a summons from the Board of Ordnance, proceeded to 
Woolwich for the purpose of submitting to the military authorities there 
the principles of a destructive engine designed and constracted by 
him. The instrument is denominated a ‘‘ Longitudinal Projectile ;’’ it is 
about four feet in length, may be fired from a cannon, and will “hit to a 
hair” any object at a distance of five miles. On being shot from the 
cannon it expands like an umbrella, explodes the moment it alights, and 
causes instant annihilation to every material for many yards around. It 
will, it is said, cause the immediate destruction of the largest ship in the 
world ; and one or two charges would, in a few seconds, extirpate the 
finest army that ever marched to music. No substance beyond “ inflam- 
mable matter ”’ is used. 

AnotueR Arrican Expiorinc Expeprition.—The African exploring 
steamer Pleiad, built by Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, took her depar- 
ture yesterday afternoon for Dublin, whence she will proceed direct to 
Fernando Po. The Pleiad will be under the command ef Capt. Walker 
and the object of the expedition is to explore the rivers Niger and Tchad- 
da. Three medical gentlemen form part of the expedition, which, it is 
believed, will be of great advantage to the scientific world. The whole of 
the preliminary arrangements have been intrusted to Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, 
well known as an African traveller.—Livarpool letter, May 18. 











THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents, i 
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To CorREsPonpeNts.—In reply to several communications relating to a re- 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1854. 


It does not seem improbable, after all, that the red-coats will take pre- 
cedence of the blue-jackets in the honour of coming to close quarters with 
the enemy : for, if we may believe the accounts received by the Liverpool 
steamers of the 10th inst., an Anglo-French force of 39,000 men has been 
ordered to unite with 30,000 Turks detached from Omar Pacha’s army, 
and to proceed with them by way of Varna and Schumla to the relief of 
Silistria, whereon, as we have more than once had occasion to remark, 
the eyes of Europe are just now fastened. The number of the Russian 
troops, who have long been besieging and have lately made repeated as- 
Saults upon this fortress, cannot be correctly estimated, since we are with- 
out means of knowing to what extent their re-inforcements are poured in 
from day to day. There appears however to be little reason to doubt that 
it verges towards 100,000, and none whatever for denying to the Turkish 
garrison, under Messa Pacha, credit for undaunted courage and bull-dog 
tenacity, in holding the place against their countless assailants. Sincere- 
ly do we trust that the fate of Ismail is not in store for Silistria ; but that 
on the contrary, the brave Commandant may have an opportunity of wel. 
coming the Allies who are marching to his aid, ere stern necessity com- 
pels him to adopt his heroic resolution of blowing up himself and the for- 
tress, which he has expressed his intention to do, rather than surrender. 
Much difference of Opinion as there may be in regard to the Russo-Turkish 
quarrel in all its bearings, political and religious, a tribute of admiration 
must be paid to the followers of Mahomet for their unflinching and reso- 
lute conduct. 
One of the peculiar points, forced upon public attention by the news 
mt noted, is the worthlessness which it fixes upon the grave prognostica- 
tons put forth by the London Times, as to the military course which 
ae were likely to take. The combined troops of France and Eng- 
Pe the oracle of half the civilized world—were to occupy @ de- 
oo ve Position behind the Balkans, and there quietly to await the possi- 

le annihilation of the army of their ally, the Sultan. The more gene- 
Tous policy now announced will not only be acceptable to the soldiers who 
are to take part in it, and to the nations that have sent them to the field 
of action, it will manifest that earnestness of intention on the part of the 
Western powers, which has been much doubted everywhere, and ridiculed 
a this side of the Atlantic. As for the Times, with all our admiration 
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for the cleverness of some of its editorial articles, and the graphic intelli- 
gence of some of its correspondents abroad, we must believe that its varia- 
bleness and ambiguity and entire absence of any approach to an advocated 
policy, during these few months past, has lessened its influence on the 
public mind of England. Is a newspaper like an empire, so that it may 
become too unwieldy for efficient control? Do the immense ramifications 
and complication of interests, of such a one as the Times, bring in their 
train unavoidable errors and inconsistencies? This we do not know; 
but we do know that, whereas journalism:is beneficial in a thousand 
ways to the public weal, the engrossing influence of one single journal 
has directly the opposite effect. The Press as a body can scarcely 
be despotic, for it is rarely or never unanimous. The rivetted 
despotism of any individual member of it, if such a thing could 
be, were a serious drawback upon all the liberties that we profess 
to valae.—This, however, is a digression; and we only prolong 
it for the purpose of making one more remark, in order that what we 
have said regarding the “ leading journal of Europe” may be better un- 
derstood. The British people have become strongly possessed with an 
idéa that their interests are menaced by the vast increasa of Russian 
power in our day; and that this power ought to be crippled or humbled. 
The idea, right or wrong, is just now the national creed ; and the Times 
is thoroughly cognisant of the fact. Why is it not then either approved 
or disapproved in those ample and well-garnished columns, that hover 
aud ply round every conceivable view of this plain question, but never 
look it boldly in the face? It is not discussed ; that is clear. It is not 
perhaps se clear that the political influence of the Times is waning ; but 
even at this distance, those who have other sources of information lean 
not now unreservedly upon that one. The British public, we say, de- 
mands that the Navy of the Czar—which is his vulnerable side—be de- 
stroyed. The professed representative of the public voice neither combats 
nor fosters this demand. The public has begun to detect this shirking of 
the main issue, and whilst it still relishes the talent concentrated on the 
Times, it has in a measure ceased to echo that paper’s shifting opinions. 

But let us return for a moment to the Eastern seat of war; and but 
for a moment, for the particulars of this decision of the Council held re- 
cently at Schumla and Varna are not brought by this arrival. We are 
not even informed under whose immediate command the 24,600 French, 
15,000 British, and 30,000 Turks alluded-to, are to enter upon the cam- 
paign, and decide the fate of Silistria, if they reach that place in suffi- 
cient time for its relief. On this point we will not speculate, nor dwell 
upon the intense anxiety with which the result of this onward movement 
is anticipated. A great battle has probably been fought.’ God grant that 
victory may have been vouchsafed to the defenders of right against might! 
How all the previous details of embarkations and voyages and landings 
and encampments and parades dwindle into insignificance, as we draw the 
long breath of suspense over the coming realities of the field! That the 
struggle will be a frightful one, we must expect. The sorties and assaults 
already made are described as desperate ; and although there probably 
is great exaggeration in the accounts that reach us, yet no one can read 
of 1500 Russians left dead beneath the ramparts, after three unsuccessful 
attempts at storming, and of 4500 killed and wounded by the Turks du- 
ring a sortie that followed them, on or about the 29th of May, without 
feeling that no child’s play is now undertaken. Communications being 
open with the sea, we may hope to have tidings more trustworthy than 
those that came to us whilst the long line of the upper Danube was the 
scene of desultory operations. 

Nothing of moment is reported from Admiral Dundas; and the mere 
cruising of the combined fleets before Sebastopol has become a stale item 
in the summary. Doubtless there are special reasons for this apparent in- 
activity.—The reports from the Caucasian districts are favourable. The 
veteran hero Schamy] is about to attack Tiflis in Georgia, thus converting, 
in this quarter, the long-continued defensive warfare into one of offensive 
enterprise.— The thousand and one bits of local gossip we must omit ; and 
only pause to chronicle the satisfactory adjustment of the dispute between 
Greece and the Western powers. The coercion applied has had its due 
effect ; and the insurrection, if not suppressed—for the insurgents still 
make head in Thessaly--has been entirely discountenanced by his fool- 
ish Majesty King Otho. Four of his own Aides are amongst the function- 
aries dismissed from their appointments, for participation in it. 

From the Baltic we regret to find that there is no stirring news. Why 
the larger fortifications at Hangoe have not been bombarded, is not ex- 
plained ; although the plans of Sir Charles Napier are laid down with as 
much precision by some of the newspaper correspondence, as though they 
had been announced in a “ general order” to the squadron, As they do 
bat refer to a blockade of Helsingfors and Cronstadt, we need not recapi 
tulate them. The French fleet is always reported to be steering North 
and East, but never effecting the promised junction with our own. 

Thej Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia are about to meet 
personally, at Teschen, on the borders of Saxony; and this is all the 
pith we can extract from files of printed matter respecting their negotia- 
tions, intentions, inclinations, interests, and so furth.—The King of Por- 
tugal is paying a visit to our own Sovereign lady, Queen Victoria ; but 
we can scarcely notice him as a political personage. He may perhaps be 
heard of hereafter amongst the féted. 





At home the contemplated Ministerial changes are said to have been 
made with the smallest possible disturbance of the existing personnel of 
office-bearers. Thus the Duke of Newcastle takes charge of the newly- 
created War Department, and Sir George Grey, (on dit) formerly Home 
Secretary, undertakes the Colonial branch of the public service. This 
will probably prove correct, for it can never be that a post shall remain 
vacant, whilst a Grey or an Elliott is on hand. At the same time, Lord 
John Russell positively succeeds the Earl of Granville as President of the 
Council, an honorary appointment with a moderate salary, that in no way 
alters his relative position towards the Government or the House of Com- 
mons. These movements are bY no means devoid of interest, the re-ap- 
pearance of a Grey in the Cabinet arguing that the Palmerston influence 
is for the moment under a cloud. This and the withdrawal of Lord Gran- 
ville may lead toa rupture amongst the Coalitionists, at no distant period ; 
though it is right to add that one report before us gives the Chancellor 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster to his Lordship, turning out Mr. Strutt 
from that post.—As for the Colonies, our friends across the border know 
something of Sir George Grey, who is no stranger to public life, and was 
verylefficient in the Home Office. They are moreover so decidedly left to 
manage their own affairs in their own way, that they can afford to be in- 
different. 

A change also has occurred at Madrid, that will excite some remark in 
this country. The war in the East has revived the soldierly tastes of Lord 
Howden, the British Minister to Spain ; he is about to gird on his sword 
for active employment, and his diplomatic successor is the Secretary of 
Legation, Mr. Loftus C. Otway. This gentleman ought to be familiar 
with the intrigues and corruptions of the Spanish court, and should know 
something of the Spanish nation. As Attaehé and Secretary, and occa- 
sionally Chargé d’Affaires, he has passed twenty years at Madrid, serving 
successively under the Earl of Clarendon (then Mr. Villiers), Mr. Ashton, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and Lord Howden.—Lord Howden himself is a Colonel 
in the Army, unattached, and though his age, fifty-four, prevents his be- 
ing classed with the veterans of the long war with France, be has been 


taneously flowing. In such capacity, he was present at the Battle of Na- 
varino, and at the Siege of Antwerp, and accompanied the Spanish army 
during the civil war of 1834, whilst his more recent services in the Rio de 
la Plata were rendered, as the world knows, in the midst of strife and 
bloodshed. Having commenced his military life as one of the Duke of 
Wellington’s aides, during the occupation of France in 1817 and 1818, he 
desires to renew it under the auspices of Lord Raglan, the “ Old Dake’s”’ 
right-hand man. May he have a chance of distinguishing himeelf ! 

There is rather a dearth of minor topics of interest in the London pa- 
pers.—The opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, on the day of the 
last steamer’s departure, promised to be a fruitful theme, and one of 
which we shall bear enough presently.—The obituary notices, we are glad 
to say, are unusually brief, nor do we find amongst them the name of any 
man of note, except the veteran General Sir Loftus Otway, C.B., Colonel 
of the 84th Regiment.--An incident that will create a flutter in the fash- 
ionable world may also be mentioned. The owner of Chatsworth, the 
wealthy, courteous, princely Duke of Devonshire, bas been seized with an 
attack of paralysis, and although his life is not supposed to be immediately 
endangered, it is feared that his right side will be permanently affected. 





Elsewhere we give place to a Synopsis of the new Reciprocity Treaty 
between the British North American Provinces and the United States, 
extracted from a Montreal paper, and differing slightly from that which 
has been circulated here, especially as regards the course open to the U. 
S., in the event of Great Britain withdrawing the concession of the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence. With regard to the prospect of the rati- 
fication of the Treaty, by the Colonial powers and the Senate at Washing- 
ton, we have little to say this week. Doubt prevails in New Brunswick 
at least, and also at the seat of the American Government. We look 
however to the political results which are manifestly advantageous, rather 
than to the commercial which are somewhat complicated and partial. The 
removal of a frequent bone of contention, and a possible cause of dirce: an- 
tagonism, would be in itself a great blessing for both countries, 

The apathy however which seems to prevail just now in Canada, regard- 
ing a question that has at various times been uppermost in mens’ minds, 
may be accounted-for by a look at the Canadian Legislature just assem- 
bled. The session, intended to be short, is likely to be shorter than was 
intended ; for we learn (by telegraphic report only, up to the early hour 
at which we go to press on Friday) that the Ministry has sustained a de- 
feat on an amendment to the Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne. One amendment, Mr. Sherwood’s, censuring the Government 
for not calling Parliament together in February, had been smothered by 
a vote of 40 to 29 ; but another reproaching it with playing fast and loose 
on the Clergy Reserves Bill bas met with a different fate, the numbers for 
and against the administration being almost exaetly reversed. Mr. Hincks 
was reproved by 42 voices, against 29. We think it probable that there 
is a mistake here, and that the amend ment really carried was Mr. Cauchon’s, 
expressing regret that his “ Excellency’s Government” purposes to leave 
the Seignorial Tenure question untouched during the present session, 
But it matters little, what was the precise nature of the vote; Mr. Hincks 
was in a minority, though the report goes that this tenacious Minister 
will not resign, but that the Parliament was to be prorogued on Thurs- 
day, with a view to itsimmediate dissolution. Is it not possible that Mr. 
Hincks would prefer “ appealing to the country,”’ without the burden o f 
such further pledges as might have been extorted from him if Parliament 
had continued its sitting? Every one knows indeed that his pledges sit 
easily upon his conscience ; still, there is a certain awkwardness in reite- 
rated double-dealing, which it is just as well to avoid. 





When Mr. Macaulay was, on one occasion, newly appointed a Cabinet 
Minister, he had the impertinence to address his Edinburgh constituents 
in a printed letter, dated from ‘“ Windsor Castle.” He was laughed at 
for his pains, receiving such retribution as his venial offence merited.— 
Mr. Longworth, the Colonial Secretary of Prince Edward Island, has pre- 
sumed, on his part, to treat the Queen’s representative with a much more 
insulting sort of familiarity, and has received his reward in a dismissal 
from her Majesty’s service. The circumstamces are singular, and are 
narrated elsewhere. The reader will please to connect them with a brief 
allusion to Sir Alexander Bannerman and the local politics of the Island, 
made in our columns three weeks ago. In the case before us, we still 
think the Lieutenant-Governor has the best of the conflict, albeit his 
bracketed remark that his stay might be prolonged, if necessary, is in the 
worst possible tuste. 

The monotony of the long struggle between the Imperialists and the 
Rebels in China has been varied by a lively episode, in which our own 
countrymen and the American residents at Shanghai have done a little 
fighting, side by side. The telegraph reports rid Trieste state that en the 
4th of April the stupid Imperialists attacked the foreign settlement at 
Shanghai, and were repulsed and taught better manners, their camp being 
stormed and laid waste. From what we remember of the feeling amongst 
the foreigners at Canton in 1838, we ean well imagine that a “ brush” with 
the Chinamen would be looked upon as a God-send in a dull place. There 
has been however something serious, this time. The report epeaks of two 
seamen killed and twelve wounded, of a Boston merchant losing a leg, and 
a Boston ship-master being severely burt. All was quiet again on the 
12th of April; but the newspaper letter-writers have now an opportu- 
nity of distinguishing themselves. We look for a Napier’s History in 
miniature. 

The amended Treaty made by Goneral Gadsden with Mexico having 
been accepted by his Serene Highness, Santa Anna, the President ef the 
United States has made an official call upon the House of Repre~enta- 
tives for the ten millions of dollars which are due under the Treaty io the 
aforesaid Dictator of Mexico for the time being. By the way, considering 
the uncertain tenure of his office, Santa Anna will have made a most 
capital bargain, in selling valueless territory that he cannot hold, for 
sacks-full of dollars that he can appropriate to his own purposes, A bill 
for drawing the required sum out of the Pablic Treasury has already 
been reported from the Committee on Ways and Means; butin the mean- 
time the individual speculators, who are said to be deeply interested in 
this grant, are threatened with an exposure before Congress. Colonel 
Benton has taken the matter in hand, and he isa man to carry it through, 
if within possibility. Were we to copy into these columns one-half of the 
hard things said in American journals, as to the corruption that prevails 
at Washington in respect to this Treaty, we should be accused of imperti- 
nence and prejudice, 

We have read a very well written Report of the United States Senate’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations, on a resolution to abrogate that clause 
in the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which provides for the maintenance of 
an American Anti-Slave-Trade Squadron on the Coast of Africa. The 
Committee recommend the adoption of the Resolution, and review the 
operations of the past twelve years with much impartiality and interna- 
tional good will. The sum total is, that the good effected is a bagatelle 
compared to the cost ; that little more than one vessel per annum has 
been captared by the American squadron ; and tbat the proper mode of . 
suppressing this atrocious traffic is to keep war-sbips cruising in the vi- 
cinity of Caba and Porto Rico, now the only marts that are supplied.— 
We presume that ere long due notice will be given to Great Britain, that 











often employed on diplomatic missions, where blood and ink were simul- 


the American equadror will be withdrawn. It is not for us to say how 
far Mr. Slidell, and some other members of the Committee, may have 
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been influenced by a natural desire to have the ships in a 
more convenient for ultimate purposes of their own. 

A personal scufile between two members of the House of Representa- 
tives was with difficulty prevented, a few days since. Such deplorable 
scenes are severely reprobated by the Press, and certain of the more dig- 
nified Congress men are endeavouring to frame and pass a Legislative 
enactment that shall prohibit the carrying of deadly weapons into the 
Hall of Assembly, under penalty of expulsion. 

A bill is before Congress for remodelling the American Navy. Increase 
of pay to officers and seamen, and the creation of a new grade of Flag- 
Officers (under that name, and not that of Admirals) are its prominent 
features. 

Nominations for the next Presidential election appear from time to time 
in print. They have not so far much weight, and are we believe resorted- 
to mainly by couatry journals, that would earn a little notoriety by hitting 
upon a popular candidate. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Cyane, Capt. Hollins, has sailed or is to sail for 
Grey Town, where her commander, it is said, is to investigate the cir- 
circumstances wherein Mr. ex-Senator Borland was mixed up. We are 
glad that a naval officer has taken the matter in hand, for men of that 
profession have generally a direct mode of getting at the truth. Webhave 
reason to believe that in this case the truth has been scandalously sup- 
pressed. 

Unofficial and ex-parte accounts bave been circulated respecting the 
imprisonment of Mr. Nelson, U. S. Consul, at Turk’s Island. The affair 
will, of course, be looked-into; but in the meantime we advise our Ame- 
rican readers to look at an article on another page, describing some 
little unpleasantness that lately occurred in a far-away region, wherein 
pigs and whaling-captains are the parties concerned. 


——— oe 
CRICKET. 
8ST. GEORGE'S CLUB Us. NEW-YORK CLUB. 


This annual match between the two rival clubs of this City was commenced 
yesterday on the ground of the New-York Club at Hoboken, and will be conti- 
nued again this day, play commencing punctually at 12 o’clock. There was a 
great deal of excitement about this game, as the two clubs each won a game 
last season, this was to be the conquering game, and it drew together a large 
concourse of visitors. The ground at one part of the day was well covered, and 
among them we noticed the veteran Wallack and his son. and cricketers from 
Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Harlem, Newark, Philadelphia, Milwaukee and 
Easton, Penn. The marque, erected fer the special use of ladies, was also well 
filled and looked quite gay. 

St. George’s Club, having won the toss, commenced play at 11 o'clock, by 
plasiog Waller and Gibbs at the wickets to the bowling of Sams and Cuayp. 
sibbs was the first man to fall, and Bingham soon followed, both with round 0. 
Sams touk these two wickets in one over. Sam Wright came next, and played 
beautifully—he got 32 runs before he left, among them 1 five, a three, and 5 
doubles—the five he got off one over, bowled by Sharp; he was finally disposed 
by J. Higham, who cleverly stumped him out; he was in 1 hour and 20 minutes. 
Waller centinued to play steadily, when Sams bowled him down for 16 runs, 
after being at the wicket 1 hour and 40 minutes. Bage and De Grave came 
next, the latter got 14 rans, among which were 3 threes. Tinson went out for 
a single, and Burnett had the misfortune to be the first wicket that Cuyp took. 
Emmett White, who made an excellent 3 hit, and Hindhaugh finished the in- 
nings at 24 o'clock. Total, 102 runs. 

New York Club commenced their first innings at 2.50. Sharp and Tower at 
the wickets, to the bowling of Gibbs and Sam Wright. Sharp looked like play- 
ing, but unfortunately in the second over was caught out most splendidly by 
Emmett. Sam Wright caught Tower out directly afterward, and Fletcher's 
turn came next ; he was doomed to the same fate, and after getting a single and 
double was caught by White. Sams now came to the post, commenced in right 
earnest, got 4 singles, 2 threes, and 3 doubles, when Gibbs caught him. J. 
Higham played well, got 13 rans when Gibbs bowled him out. At this point of 
the game, Wilson, for whom Richards had been fielding, arrived upon the 
ground and gave quite a favourable turn to the play ; he battled well and got 
20 runs, among them 2 threes and a capital four off Gibbs. Marsh got 11 very 
nicely. Ranney, Cayp, Spivey and Le Gal were not so fortunate, and the in- 
nings closed at 5.35, with 95 runs, being 7 runs short of the St. George's first 


ed to distinguished honours. His speeches on the Eastern question are 
carefully translated and printed in the Russian papers ; and gathered to- 
gether they are published in divers Slavonic dialects. The special cor- 
respondent of the Times, whose letters from Gallipoli attacked our 
Commissariat and other arrangements, shares the honours with Mr. Bright. 


——Intelligence has been received of Dr. Livingston, the South African | 


missionary traveller. He had penetrated as far northward as 14° south 
latitude, where the climate began to be very unhealthy, both he and his 
people having frequently suffered from fever——Lamartine is writing 
“ Memoirs of Illustrious European Characters.” The title favours of 
book-making.——The Queen of Spain has sent the Grand Cross of Isabel 
la Catolica to Omer Pacha and Mehemet Ali Pacha. —— Mr. Charles 


Dickens has consented to become the President of the Newsvenders’ | 


Benevolent and Provident Institution. ——-Sir David Brewster is pre- 
paring a reply to the “Plurality of Worlds’ entitled “ More Worlds 
than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian.”’--— 
The celebrated plain of Marengo is about to be sold, together with the 


collection of relics ——The first ripe strawberries grown in the open air, 
this season, were exhibited at Edinburgh, on Saturday, May 27. 
three weeks earlier than last year, and six days earlier than any former 
year for the last twenty. A large consignment of live quails has just 
been received in England. The importation consisted of 6000 quails, in 
good condition. They were brought from Alexandria (Egypt) and were 
landed at Liverpool, from whence the birds were transferred by rail to 
London. It is stated that Mr. Donald M‘Kay, the celebrated ship- 
builder of Boston, is about building a beautiful yacht, of some ninety tons 
which he intends as a present for the Emperor of Japan. » We don’t be- 
lieve the story. Moreover, if the Japanese small craft resemble the Chi- 
nese, they will goto windward of any thing built by “ outside barbari- 
ans.’’——Poor Giraud, the man buried in a well at Lyons, and excavated, 
has died from the effects of the accident.——A model lodging-house for 
female mill-workers at Arbroath, is stated to be now nearly self-supporting. 
——The new Mayor of Philadelphia has announeed his determination to ap- 
point none but native-born citizens to office——Among the deaths which 
claim a passing notice in a literary journal is that of Arthur Aikin, eldest 
son of Dr. Aikin, the friend of Howard, and brother of Miss Lucy Aikin. 
Arthur Aikin was for many years Secretary to the Society of Arts; he 
was also Secretary to the Geological Society, of which he was one of the 
founders.——The Montreal Pilot says that the Bininger Guard of New 
York is to pay a friendly visit to Montreal in August next ; and that per- 
mission to pass the frontier, armed, accoutred, and duty-free, has already 
been granted._—T he fortune of Rubini, who recently died at Paris, was 
not less than about $1,000,000, said to be the largest fortune a singer ever 
made by his profession.——-Matt. Ward has gone to the, Arkansas Hot 
Spring. It is said that the only steamer he could find to carry him down 
the river was the R. J. Ward, called after and in part owned by his father. 
——aMr. Abel Smith, the Conservative candidate, has been returned for 
Hertfordshire by a majority of 54 over Mr. Puller.——Letters from St. 
Petersburgh, of the 16th ult. state that Sir Hamilton Seymour’s property 
had been shipped on board a Prussian vessel. Sir Erskine Perry, the 
new Liberal member for Devonport, is the son of the founder of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle.——The Dutch part of the National Gallery collection will 
shortly be increased by the addition of some fine pictures bequeathed to 
the nation by the late Lord Colborne.——Among the military sketches 
and caricatures now seen in the Paris picture-shops, one representing a 
French army on the Danube, has lately appeared, with the following 
apostrophe to Russia at the foot : “ You have reminded us of the frost of 
1812, we will make you remember the thaw of 1854.” 


Aruy. 


War-Orricr, JuNE 6.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Serj-Maj Drake, to be Qtmr,-v 
Thompson, app Qtmr to a Cavalry Depot. 6th Drags; R Kelly, Gent, to be 
Vet Surg, v Hallen, app to a Cavalry Depot. 6th Regt of Ft; Lt Gore to be 
Capt, b-p, v Webb, who ret; Ens Hole to be Lt, b-p, v Gore; T Hackett, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Hole. 10th Ft; J Tulloch, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, vy Webb, 

ro on staff. 20th Ft; Lt E Anstey to be Capt, b-p, v Tomson, who ret; Lt 
urner to be Capt, b-p, v Dewar, who ret; Ens Parkinson to be Lt, b-p, v An- 
oes Ens Dickens to be Lt, b-p, v Turner; L Kekewich, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Dickens; W Maskelyne, Gent, to be Ens,b-p,v Parkinson. 26th Ft; Lt Ker- 
rich to be Capt, b-p, v Wallace, whose pro is to be cancelled; Ens Day to be 





innings—a pretty close game. 

The St. George’s Club commenced their 2d innings at 5.55, and played till 7, 
when time was called. They lost 5 wickets for 30 runs: Gibbs 16, Bingham 
4, Sam Wright 0, Emmet 2, White 2. Wide 2, Byes 2, Leg Byes 2. aller 
and Tinson commence to-morrow, at 12 precisely. 

The play throughout the dey was steady and good. The New York Club 
fielded well, but the St. George's a little better. Fletcher's long-stopping was 
much admired. The bowling was good though not first-rate. Marsh, having 
had a blow with the ball some two weeks back, was not in good trim for it. 
Cayp bowled capitally towards the close of the day. Sams and Sam Wright 
were as usual good, though the former at one part bowled rather wide. Messrs. 
Gibbs, De Grave and J. Higham made their first appearance in matches and 
very valuable acquisitions they were. They are all good cricketers and showed 
some fine play, especially Gibbs. The ground wants rain, which made the long 
stopping very difficult. 

We borrow the above account from the columns of the N. Y. Tribune of 
Thursday; and have to add that in consequence of the heavy rain on that day 
the conclusion of the match was adjourned. The result will be watched with 
interest, because eleven picked men will be selected from the above players, to 
compete with the Canadians on their own ground, at an appointed time during 
the present season. 


— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. T. B. Macaulay, M.P., who has been unanimously elected president 
of the Edinbargh Philosophical Institution, in the room of Professor Wil- 
son, deceased, has accepted ‘with pride and gratitude the honourable 
office.” Queen Christina, of Spain, who was dangerously ill, of measles, 
is said to be convalescent.——At a recent general meeting of the . ociety 
for the Amendment of the Law,—Lord Brougham in the chair,—a report 
was read, and adopted, recommending the appointment of a Minister of 
Justice, separate from the Lord Chancellor, with a seat in the Upper or 
Lower House of Parliament, as the convenience of the public might re- 
quire.——According to a census taken on the 3lst December last, the po- 
pulatiou of the island of Hongkong amounted to 39,017 ; of whom 37,536 
were Chinese.-——The Reverend Mr. Berthon, of Fareham, has invented a 
“eollapsiug boat.” He proposes to construct immense flat-bottomed boais 
sixteen or eighteen feet wide, which when stowed away would only oc- 
cupy us mavy isches. Their draught of water, with 200 men on board, 
will not exceed twelve feet ; and they will carry and work the heaviest 
guns now used in our ships. The plan is before the Admiralty———Lord 
Stanley has given recently several indications of Liberalism. Thus he 
voted tur the abolition of church-rates this week. He has also just writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Collet, secretary of the Association for the Repeal of 
the Taxes on Knowledge, giving in his adhesion to the repeal of the news- 
paper stamp.——There seems to be no longer a dearth of house-room at 

elbourne: many houses are now untenanted._— A number of the clerks 
in the Bank of England recently engaged in the cultivation of moustaches ; 
the Governor objected, and issued an order that the clerks should shave 
or resign: the razor has been put in requisition. Some clerks on the 
Blackwall Railway have had to consider a similar alternative ——By di- 
rection of the Duke of Northumberland, a portion of the ancient castle of 

Warkworth is about to be restored to a habitable state, the restorations 
being wade in the style of the old structure——The Wellington Dock 
Bill has been rejected by the Committee of the House of Commons. The 
Dock was to have been constructed on the South side of the Thames.—— 
The railway from Augsburg to Ulm is opened to the public, so tbat a 
eg cai now travel by rail from Paris to Munich without stop or 
k. The directors of the German railways are at present concerting 
together to give greater speed to their trains, and particularly ‘to those 
known by the name of express.—Colonel Monti, who fought on the side 
of the patriots in Italy and Hungary, in 1848 and 1849, has just died at 
Turin, in the prime of lite——Water is now conveyed to Genoa in cast- 
iron water-pipes, of the immense length of fourteen miles——The Duke of 
Somerset is said to have purchased “a vast and ancient chateau, on the 
shore of one of the most picturesque bays of the Mediterranean.” The 
chateau is to be repaired, so as to form “a magnificent residence.” — 
Fifty out of the 53 Scotch members were present at the division on the 
Scotch Education Bill ; and of these 36 voted for, and 14 against it—— 
Leipzic fair is very badly attended this year, owing to the war.——Adml. 
Pellew quitted his ship the Winchester, at Hongkong, on the 16th March, 
to return home. His officers gave him a farewell dinner. When the Ad- 
miral left the ship, the sailors were ordered to man the yards; they 
obeyed ; but no voluntary cheer burst forth—_a marriage is talked 
of between the Prince Regent of Baden and the Princess Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Prussia. The lady is only sixteen years of age. —— 
The Hon. Geo. Bancroft has been selected by the New York Historical 
Society to deliver a discourse before that body, on celebrating its fiftieth 





Anniversary, 20th November next.——Mr. John Bright M.P. bas attain- 


Lt, v Kerrich; J Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens,b-p. 34th Ft; W Haward, Gent, 
to be Assist-Surg. 39th Ft; StaffSurg of the Sec Class Woodman, M D, to be 
Surg, v Reid, app to Staff. 43d Ft; Lt Graham to be Capt, b-p, v Weyland, 
who ret; Ens Houson to be Lt, b-p, v Graham; H Berners, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Houson. 54th Ft; A Herrick, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hardinge, who ret. 
55th Ft; Ens Green, to be Qtmr,v Grigg, who ret upon h-p. 84th Ft; Ens Oar- 
rie, to be Lt, b-p, v Page, who ret; T Bigge, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Currie. 1st 
W I Regt; Lt Anton to be Capt, w-p, v Hammill, dec ; Ens Goodman to be Lt, 
w-p, v Anton; C Lees, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Goodman. 3d W I Regt; Lt- 
Col Forester, from h-p, 80th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Irwin, who ex; Maj Murray to 
be Lt-Col, b-p, v Forester, who ret; Capt Colman to be Maj, b-p, v Murray; Lt 
Palmer to be Capt, b-p, v Colman; Ens Skinner to be Lt, b-p, v Palmer. Cape 
Mounted Riflemen; Ens Simpkin to be Qtmr, v Rorke, who ret upon h-p; Serj- 
Maj Marshall to be Ens, w p, v Simpkin. 


HosritaL Srarr.—Inspect-Genl of Hospitals with local rank Hacket, MD, 
to be Inspect-Genl of Hospitals; Depy-Inspect-Genl of Hospitals Scott, M D, to 
be Inspect-Genl of Hospitals with local rank,v Hacket, who ret upon h-p; Staff: 
Surg of First Class Spence, M D, to be Depy-Inspect-Genl of Hospitals, v Scott; 
Staff-Surg of Sec Class Pilleau to be StaffSurg of First Class, vy Spence; Surg 
Reid, M D, from 39th Ft, to be Staff'Surg of Sec Class, v Pilleau. 

CommissariaT._-Commissariat-Clerk Murray to be Depy-Assist-Commy-Genl; 
Assist-Commy-Genl Kent has been permitted to resign his Commission on his 
receiving a commutation for his h-p, and his Commission has accordingly been 
cancelled from the 23d May. 

Owing to the length of the Brevet, we are compelled to postpone the remain- 
der of the Gazette of the 6th, till next week. 


War-Orrick, JUNE 8.--lith Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Wemyss, C B, to be Col, 
v Genl Sir P Maitland, GC B., dec. 94th Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Thomas, CB, 
to be Col, v Maj-Genl Staveley, C B, dec. 

War-Orrice, Jung 9.—2d Regt of Life Gds; J Lovett, Gent, to be Cor and 
Sub-Lt, b-p, v Hon T Fermor, Sm RI Regt of Horse Gds; H Peach, Gent, to 
be Cor, b-p, v Jones, pro. Ist Regt of Ft; 8 Willis, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Vize, 
who ret. 12th Ft; G Arden, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Ricketts, app to Staff. 
3lst Ft; Lt Law, to be Capt, w-p, v Walters, dec; Ens Mitchell, to be Lt, W-p, 
v Law; Lt Hutton to be Capt, w-p, v Law, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens 
Cassidy to be Lt, w-p, v Mitchell, whose pro has been cancelled; G Fitz Mau- 
rice, Geut, to be Ens, w-p, v Cassidy. 44th Ft; Lt Preston to be Adjt, v Gre- 
gory, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 57th Ft; Lt Hassard to pe Capt, w-p; Ens 
Woodall to be Lt, w-p, v Hassard; Ens Hugessen to be Lt, w-p; W Shortt, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p,v Woodall. 7ist Ft; R Aldridge, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Peddie, 
app to4ist Ft. 73d Ft; Maj Ross, from 90th Ft, to be Maj, v Campbell, who 
ex. 84th Ft; Ens Pratt to be Lt, b-p, v Mac Mahon, who ret; A Gibaut, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Pratt. 87th Ft; Capt Ussher, from 91st Ft, to be Capt, v 
M‘Clintock, who ex. 90th Ft; Maj Campbell, from 73d Ft, to be Maj, v Ross, 
who ex. 91st Ft; Capt M‘Clintock, from 87th Ft, to be Capt, v Ussher, who 
ex. Rifle Brigade ; Lord Clinton to be Ens, b-p; v Markham, pro. 2nd W I 
Regt; Bvt-Col and Lt-Col Bazalgette, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Cobbe, 
app to 4th Ft; Maj Wynn, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Bazalgette, who ret; Capt Gib- 
bings to be Maj, b-p,v Wynn. 3d WI Regt; A Dunlop, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Skinner, pro, 


Brevet.—Capt Blyth (Adjt of a Cavalry Depot) h-p 6th W I Regt, to be Maj 
in the Army. é 
HosriraL Srarr.—To be Assist-Surgeons to the Forces; Assist Surgs Rick- 
etts, from 12th Ft; Poppelwell, Gent; Grantt, M B; Rutter, M D; Walker, Gent; 
oe tang Macartney, Gent; Street, MD; Eames, Gent; Hammond, Gent; 
ower, 


UNaTTacHED.—Lt Cassidy, from 57th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 


ConsoLipatep Depots or CavaLry.—Lt Grigg, on h-p Unatt, to be 
master; Qtmr Thompson, from 4th Drag Gds, and T Smith, from h-p 6th 
Gds, to be Qtmrs; Vet Surg Hallen, trom 6th Drags, to be Vet Surg. 


Rt. Mit. CoLLeGE.——Capt Man, on h-p Unatt, to be Capt of a Compy of Gent 
Cadets, v Bvt-Maj Dalgety, Unatt, app Maj of Brigade of the South-west dist. 


MEMORANDUM.—The removal of Lt McBean from the 22nd to 27th Regt, has 
been cancelled. 


Tue MILITIA.—Several regiments of militia will be called out for permanent 
service, as they shall be required, to replace the regular troops of the line. The 
Essex Rifles are the first entrusted with garrison duty. They have taken up 
their quarters in the Tower of London, under the command of Lord Jocelyn. 
The Hampshire Militia, under the Marquis of Winchester, will strengthen the 
large and important garrison of Portsmouth. The Devonshire Militia will 
march to Plymouth. The Staffordshire Militia will garrison Dover. The Royal 
Berkshire will occupy Weedon barracks, previous to their removal to the royal 
burgh of Windsor. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Regiments, and some of 
those in the metropolitan counties, were in thé highest state of training and 
efficiency, and will be amongst the first called out. 


Pay- 
Drag 


Goop News For CoLonets anp Privates.—We believe, that up tothe 
commencement of the present week, there were only two armies in the 
world, of which the Colonels or other officers were permitted to eke out 
their incomes by pickings and “ cabbagings’’ from the clothing of the 
soldiers. Those armies were the Russian and the British. Thanks to the 
force of public opinion long and earnestly expressed, and swelling to its 
greatest volume in the presence of war and danger, the British Army has 


This is | 





been removed from this evil companionship, By Royal warrant, dated 
Tuesday last, and issued under the auspices of Mr. Sidney Herbert, the 
active and able Secretary at War, the scandal attaching to the British 
army, from this cause, has been abolished. No one ever pretended that 
the Colonels of our regiments were over-paid ; but it was keenly felt » 
those gentlemen themselves, that the mode of payment was objectionable - 
and that it was a bardship upon them to be compelled to make up the fair 
allowance which was their due, by what was technically called the « ofr 
reckonings” upon the clothing of the men under their command. The 
country will rejoice to learn, that the difficulties, which under the régime 
of the Duke of Wellington were found to be insurmountable, have been 
effectually conquered ; and that in future the Colonels of the British Arm 
will receive a fixed allowance, in lieu of the varying profits derived from 
the former unsoldierly, but very tailorly practice. No one, we ma 
certain, will more sincerely rejoice at this change than the Colonels them. 
selves, and no unpopularity will for the future be attached to any grade 


| of the British Army for practices which gentlemanly feeling and sound 
splendid building erected on the spot by the proprietor, including the | 


economy alike condemned. It may be anticipated, however, that the 
rank and file of the Army will be the greatest gainers by the change, 
Already the uncomfortable stock has gone to the limbo of other absurdi- 
ties, and will, in a few weeks, be a portion of attire as purely historical as 
the cocked hats and pigtails of Marlborough and Wolfe. Other reforms 
in costume will follow in due course ; and perhaps the kilt itself will be 
found to be a garment as unsuited to countries were musquitoes are 
abundant as it is to the colder climate, where it is erroneously supposed 
to have been invented and to be in daily use. If the French alliance had 
produced no other benefit, it would not have been altogether fruitless, in 
proving, as it has done, to the military authorities and martinets of this 
country that comfort and common sense in dress are valuable adjuncts to 
the success of armies in the field; and that the British soldier, always 
good and sturdy, may be made still better and more serviceable if he be 
not distressed and “ worried” by needless and oppressive articles of attire, 
— London News, June 10. 


The following official document explains the above. 


Victoria R.— Whereas it has been found expedient to alter and revise 
the warrant and regulations regarding the supply of clothing, accoutre- 
ments, and appointments to our army, so that the colonels of the respec- 
tive regiments shall in future receive a fixed annual allowance in lieu of 
deriving any pecuniary emoluments, as heretofore, from the off-reckon- 
ings, we are, therefore. pleased to direct, that, in future, the following al- 
lowances shall be made to the colonels of the respective corps, in lieu’ of 
off-reckonings, viz. :—Grenadier Guards, £1,000 per annum; Coldstream 
Guards, £1,000 per annum; Scots Fusilier Guards, £1,000 per annum; 
lst Dragoon Guards, £800 per annum ; other Regiments of Dragoon Gds, 
and Dragoons, each £450 per annum ; Ist Regiment of Foot, £1,200 per 
annum, (to be reduced to £1,000 in the event of a vacancy occurring ;) 
60th, 1st Battalion £600, 2d Battalion £600, per annum ; Rifle Brigade, 
lst Battalion £600, 2d Battalion £600, per annum ; other Regiments of 
Infantry of the Line and West India Regiments, each £600 per annum; 
(if appointed before the Ist of June, 1854; but if appointed subsequently, 
only £500 per annum.) The clothing, accoutrements, and appointments 
will in future be provided by the colonel, the public only paying the cost 
price of such articles ; the payment will be made under such regulations 
as the Secretary-at-War may hereafter determine.—The engagements al- 
ready entered into by the colonels of the respective corps will be taken 
over by the public in such manner as the Secretary-at-War may hereafter 
direct. ' 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, this 6th day of June, 1854, in the 
17th year of our reign.—By her Majesty’s command. 


Obituary. 


DeatH oF A GENERAL Orricer.—Sir Loftus Otway, C.B., and Colonel of 
the 84th Regiment, who died on Wednesday (the 7th inst), at his residence in 
Grosvenor-square, places a second colonelcy at the disposal of Lord Hardinge. 
Sir Loftus entered the army in 1796, rose with groat rapidity through his regi- 
mental ranks, having become lieutenant-colonel in 1805, and in the brevet of 
1851 was made a general. After having served during the Irish rebellion at 
Vinegar-hill, he proceeded to the Peninsula with the 18th Hussars, and soon 
after landing in 1808, surprised and captured the whole of the enemy’s outlying 
picket, all of whom he brought in prisoners, although they outnumbered his 
own Dragoons. At Benevento and the affair at Campo Mayor Sir Loftus Otway 
headed some brilliant cavalry charges, and at Albuera commanded the three 
regiments of Portuguese cavalry which covered the left flank of the army, for 
which services he received the war medal and three clasps. 


wOrama. 


Two new pieces, lately brought out in London—the one at the Haymarket, 
the other at the ‘Adelphi—deserve mention. The Spectator of the 27th ult. thus 
speaks of both. 


Two important pieces bave been brought out since the date of our last record. 
Both are transplanted from Gallic ground, but one has been carefully freed from 
all traces of its origin,—save so far as good construction always looks French,— 
while the other has the French soil visibly adhering to its roots. ; 

The nationalized work is a drama by Mr. Planché, entitled The Knights of 
the Round Table; and taken from a piece by MM. Granger and Montipin, which 
was produced several years ago at the Ambigu-Comique, with the similar title 
Les Chevaliers de Lansquenet. This play is a regular ‘‘ drame” of the Boule- 
vard, written up, and very well written up, by the English adapter, into a sort 
of genteel comedy. Like most plays of the kind, it is rather a dramatized nar- 
rative than a drama in the strict sense of the word; the interest being created 
less by the characters themselves, and the collisions into which they are brought, 
than by the skill with which their adventures are made to succeed each other 
so as alternately to raise and to satisfy curiosity. The story is simply that of 
the rescue of two intended victims from a gang of unprincipled adventurers; but 
this, as it goes on, assumes the most various forms, so that an excellent series 
of tableaux is presented. Mr. Buckstone emulates his brother managers in 
making stage decoration an essential part of his business; and the circumstance 
that Mr. Planché has laid the scene of his piece in the time of George the Se- 
cond has been favourable to the exercise of his ernamental talent—Hampstead 
fields, with a carpet of verdure, a real stile, and a capital view in the back- 
ground, is a picture likely to be talked about. 

Les Filles de Marbre, which was the rage at Paris last year, attained far more 
celebrity than was ever gained byZes Chevaliers de Lansquenct. Neverthieless, 
it is very doubtful whether its English representative, produced at the Adelphi 
as The Marble Heart, will be half so much liked as The Knights of the Rownd 
Table. The French have a great fancy for aclass of drama in which that descrip- 
tion of brilliant courtesan called a “ lorette’’ makes a prominent figure. The 
English, on the other hand, do not greatly care to have the ladies in question 
exhibited on the stage at all; and though it may be wholesome to show youth 
the danger of a liaison with a profligate and designing woman, it is thought 
better taste to say nothing about the matter. In fact, this is just one of the 
cases in which “ good morals” and “ good manners” are not equivalent eX- 
pressions. With this fact weighing heavily on his mind, the English adapter 
has evidently been “ bothered” with his subject. His heroine is not a ‘ lorette 
—still less can we call her “‘ an honest woman.” She can only be described by 
negatives, until some ingenious Frenchman, blest with a language which can 
supply a term for every grade of female decadence, shall find a name that will 
exactly suit her moral peculiarities. The fine acting of Mr. Leigh Marrey, 
when the woman who has been his ruin deliberately casts him off, is the only 
attractive feature of the piece,—if, indeed, the term “ attractive” can be rightly 
applied to a lengthened exhibition of humiliation. 


Vivian’s notice of this latter piece goes rather deeper into the cause of its 
failure. 


The taste of the Paris public is no standard for that of the English ; witness, 
among many striking examples,the Corsican Brothers, which went for nothing 
in Paris—or, as a still more recent example, Les Filles de Marbre, which created 
a furore last year, and was even being played last week, but when played at 
the Adelphi, on Monday, under the title of The Marble Heart, produced no very 
great impression. The Times’ critic thinks that the adapter, Mr. Selby, has 
weakened the situation by bringing it into a more moral atmosphere. Perhaps 
so. But although Mr. Selby was forced into this change by the absence of any 
representative in English life of the Parisian /orette, I am convinced that he 
would have achieved no success at all comparable to that achieved in Paris, 
even had the state of society in England afforded him the requisite type ; A 
even in Paris it was the success of the Dame aux Camélias which made that 0 
the Filles de Marbre possible. There, as one observes with amazement, _ 
courtesan is a public character ; the most splendid equipages in the Bois = 
Boulogne belong to her ; the most extravagant toilettes are worn by her; she 
is the heroine of novels, the first character in dramas, the celebrity of the hour. 
She had not a more public or luxurious existence in ancient At 1ens OF Rome 
than in the capital of France. Among the many attempts to idealise her — 
tion and to throw a halo of poetic interest over her life, La Dame aux Came- 
lias was the most brilliant and popular. The poesy of corruption having _— 
carried to its apex, it was a good thought which entered the minds ot MY . 
Barriere and Thiboust to take exactly the other side of the question, and _— 

resent in hideous severity the worthlessness and venality of Les Filles as a 

re. The success was great, but it was the success of reaction. Had there been 
no Dame aux Camélias the idea of Les Filles de Marbre would have was ; 
platitude. . Who would think of setting before ug such a moral truism as . at 
courtesans are yenal, and that if sculptors’ ran after them, lavished their wd 
tunes on them, forsook their ateliers for them, the consequences preg “ 
miliation and ruin? The whole notion is preposterous. Raphael buys ox 
and then rants about want of heart in the woman who sells it ; and we — 
pected to be interested in his infatuation, and to sympathise in his disenc _ 
ment! Unless we, too, had our hectic passion for the poetic courtesan, 
could feel no sort of interest in seeing that mockery exposed. 


Srpney HErserr. 
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New Books. 


Rosa ; OR, THE Buack Tutir. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by 


EF er. pw ey > gta -— 
. ways and works of M. Alexandre I 
womens pot bombast —at the unscrupulous readiness with which he 
2 every man’s idea and invention into his service. We may con-| 
ceive & fertility like his to be tota ly impossible without a notion ¢ ma- 
ufacture being also admitted which derogates from the literary value of | 
the work produced. But we recollect how Faiconnet, the sculptor of the 
Petersburgh effigy on horseback, exclaimed, when surveying some ancient 
yestrian statue, “* That wretched animal moves, whereas mine ts dead |” 
and the most classical and conscientious among us must own that the sto- 
ries of M. Dumas live and breathe, whatever be their parentage, while 
many a more honestly-begotten narrative is born a corpse. The other day, 
when reading the last “ Vacation Rambles,” of the author of “ Ion,” we | 
were struck by the manner in which “ Monte Christo” bad invested the 
approaches to Marseilles with a living interest for the traveller,—recol- | 
lecting like associations of our own as we swept in among the burnt and 
jagged rocks that there so capriciously shut in the deep azure waters. Se 
often, again, as the names of Madame du Barri, or Cagliostro, or Rousseau 
are mentioned, we cannet avoid recalling the brilliant comedy of the 
“« Memoirs of a Physician,” in which they figure. Henceforward, we shall 
keep a corner of the interest that belongs to personal acquaintance and 
sympathy, for the tulipo maniacs of Holland. What is this but Genius 
vivifying all it alights upon ?—that makes one painter a Teniers, and an- 
other a Rubens, and another a Claude, and another a Tintoretto—and our 
novelist (as seen in his own or his adopted works) to appear something of 
rf? 
an of that fierce passage in Dutch history, the assassination of John 
and Cornelius de Witte, grows up an interest in which, frivolous though 
the cause be, we are made to participate with an eagerness justifying the 
remarks we have offered. ‘I'he godson of De Witte, Dr. von Baerle, son of 
a rich merchant, took up tulip-growing as a passion, A poor rival tohim, 
Jacob Boxtel, lived next door. This man had long been a more patient and 
practical gardener, who had made discoveries and won prizes ; and who, 
seeing himself in danger of being foiled and outrun by his opulent neigh- 
pour, began to hate the latter like a very Haman, and to consider every 
device by which his character might be destroyed and his tulip-pride 
prought low. It chanced that about this time the city of Harlaem offered 
a royal prize to any one who should produce a black tulip—a curiosity 
more longed for then than a blue dahlia has been of late among dahiia- 
maniacs,—-and Von Baerle, by a long course of chemical experiments had 
hitherto succeeded in the darkening process so steadily, that, having pro- 
ceeded from the coffee-brown to the nut-brown stage, final consummation 
in the longed-for-blackness became almost a matter of course and certain- 
ty. All this was known to the malignant Jacob, who, after various minor 
attempts to thwart Von Baerle in the moment of “ projection,”’ succeeded 
at last in involving him in the disgrace of the De Wittes, and in causing 
his incarceration and being sentenced to death :--a tolerably peremptory 
arrest of the florist’s experiments, it must be owned! But M. Dumas laughs 
at such peremptoriness, and having taken the part of the Black Tulip 
knew how to protectit handsomely. Von Baerle, of course, though taken 
up to the scaffold—nay, laid on the block—was not quite executed : his 
sentence was changed for life imprisonment,--and we see growing up into 
the strange story another flower, Rosa, the jailer’s daughter,—who at- 
tached herself to the innocent captive, adopted his mania, and acted as 
viceroy in bringing out the great arcanum. The end of her devotion and 
its result as regarded every one’s fate shall be caretully concealed :—in 
part, because every reader worth writing to may have guessed it. 

Let, however, the end be ever so well known, and so far away foreseen, 
those who begin with the “ The Black Tulip” will not arrive at the close 
without having had much uneasiness to go through. _ By the side of this 
new floral heroine, “ Picciola,” the prison-flower of Fenestrella, is but a 
pallid weed, exciting a sentimental and mawkish interest. We read the 
story as though it were the chronicle of a grave battle in suspense,—we 
lay it aside in the midst of a pageant, the gorgeousness of which recalls 
Cuyp’s “ Embarkation,” feeling that a transaction of importance has been 
brought to a befitting close. Whoever may have written this latest work 
with M. Dumas’s name on the title-page is a worthy workman in the craft. 
If it be M. Dumas himself, it is to the credit ofhisfame. Such impatience 
and such satisfaction as we have felt in the perusal of this story are due to 
the spells of Genius in Fiction, if effect can in any case be referred to 
cause,—and we are, therefore, hopefully ready for the next five hundred 
stories which may be given to the world by the literary trwupe of which 
M. Dumas is the representative and manager.—London paper. 
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Harpers. 


JOHN RUSKIN IN EDINBURGH. 


We were not aware, last week, that the critical notice of Mr. Ruskin’s 
recent Lectures was to be continued. Still, a little more on the same 
subject will not, we believe, weary the reader. 


Mr. Ruskin’s love of Art appears to grow daily more sectarian. Michael 
Angelo, according to our last oracle, borrowed all the best thoughts for 
his “ Last Judgment”’ from some much neglected genius of the thirteenth 
century. To Raphael’s painting of“ Apollo” on the wall of the Vatican 
is to be ascribed the commencement of the degradation of the intellect 
and Art of Europe. Titian and Correggio, according to this stern censor, 
Were painters of obscene and pagan subjects. Salvator was a mere blood- 
thirsty reveller in the slaughter of the Thirty Years’ War. Poussin was 
the genius of affected erudition ; while Claude was an embodiment of 
foolish pastoralism,—his painting being vicious and false throughout, con- 
veying no accurate knowledge of anything,—unbealthy, hopeless, and 
profitless, 

In this wholesale demolition we carefully use Mr. Ruskin’s own words $ 
48 we do, also, in the iconoclast’s opinion of our own great men. Wilkie, 
he adds, travelled to see the grand school, and ruined himself,—Etty 
studied the antique, and went to the grave a lost mind,—Flaxman stum- 
bled over the antique statues, and became another lost mind,—while Mul- 
ready’s execution he considers as thrown away upon unworthy subjects. 

€ have no good portrait-painters, says this same red republican of 
Art—this Macadamizer of the road to fame with the pulverized statues of 
the past,—and we ought to have no engravers. We have no sculptors, 
ho architects ;—our Academic teaching destroys the greater number of 
its pupils,and, in a word, our modern Art “ denies Christ.” 
I What, then, does Mr. Ruskin like? is our reader’s natural question. 
sees voluntarily in the monastery of prejudice, he loves Gothic archi- 
erate, —in historical painting, Giotto and his colleagues,--while in 
fonateabe, Turner alone is his Alpha and Omega. Raphael he is not very 
os of mentioning,->-the Greek statues he seldom alludes to, but to sneer 
teuls Grecian architecture he looks down on with pity. The thir- 
wes century is his golden age ; when Art, he says, was in full leaf; it 
y- oe foundation and the root of all subsequent results :—all succeeding 
sideri lag not merely comprehended in it, but developed out of it. Con- 
diatelye this statement, we are somewhat surprised to find that he imme- 
Shea rere calls the fourteenth century the age of thought,--the 
conte oe tenn sixtecnth, of painting. How the thirteenth 

, : " , it . :. 
MAR BT Abt. ee eonnet eos. ght, drawing, or painting, could be the cli 
“ nee 7 gpa division than the above, more arbitrary, more pre- 
tell oat and, we must say, more empty, we have never seen. Who can 
setibed Giotto should stand for thought more than Raphael, or be de- 
anft as only excelled in execution by the great designer of the Cartoons | 
eb Transfiguration, and not in invention? Mr. Ruskin speaks of Ra- 

and Michael Angelo as borrowing all their principal ideas and plans 





of pictures from their predecessore,—their original thoughts being rare ; 


and, in fact, he distinguishes them as remarkable rather for the precision 
of their execution than for anything else. 

Mr. Ruskin commences his apotheosis of Turner by erecting a pile of dead 
painters’ coffins on which to rear up bis statue. The temple which he 
builds for the idol of his imagination he would have surrounded with rail- 
ings, like the King of Dabomey’s Palace, and on every rail the skull of a 
dead rival. 

The remarks on landscape, though not peculiarly original, are interest- 
ing. He commences by glancing at the often-remarked indifference to na- 
tural scenery amongst the ancients ; but does not attempt to account for 
it. We must, however, remember that the Greeks were townsmen, and 
their pleasures were those of social life rather than of solitary musing ; 
ard he might have added to his scanty list of those ancient writers who 
show a higher sensibility, Sophocles and Catullus. The Greek mythology 
would be sufficient to redeem the Hellenic race from his sweeping charge. 
Leaving the Greeks with his usual shrug and frown, Mr. Ruskin attri- 
butes all real love of landscape to the study of the Bible; which is speci- 


| fically distinguished from all other early literature by its delight in natu- 


ralimagery. He attributes this to the sensibility aroused in the Jews by 
the dealings of God towards them ; and particularly by their sudden trans- 
portation from the monotonous valley of Egypt to the grand mountain 
scenery of the Holy Land. He illustrates what he considers the Jewish 
love of landscape, as shown in Jewish writing, after the removal from 
Egypt, by quotations from the Book of Job; who is supposed to bave 
been a Chaldean or an Edomite, not a Jew, living before the time of 
Moses, 

Branebing off from his subject and vaulting on the back of this hobby- 
horse of the Desert, one of the wildest of all his numerous stud, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the sort of country in which he imagines Job must have 
lived ; and a very singular region he makes it, one which he does well not 
to look for in any map. An arable country it must be, it seems, because 
Job had oxen and asses,—a pastoral country, because he had camels and 
sheep,--a forest-covered, mountain country, fed by streams descending 
from the high snows, and yet subject to great drought and heat, visited by 
avalanches, yet full of pleasant brooks and rivers. Why stophere? It 
was a country of silver and gold mines, of iron and brass, and of precious 
stones ; it was on the sea shore, for Job mentions the whale (Behemoth) 
~-and not far from the Nile, for he does not forget the crocodile (Levia- 
than); it must have been near the Desert, for he particularizes the wild 
ass and ostrich ;--and so we might go on by partial quotation till he had 
drawn up the characteristics of a place that could only exist next door to 
the Limbo of vanities, or in the seventh sphere of the Table-Turners or of 
Mohammed. 

With indiscriminate haste Solomon is called the first great naturalist, 
instead of the first great Anown naturalist. On the strength of one text, 
our Saviour is described as spending nearly his whole life in the fields, and 
as teaching us to expect that wherever Christianity is preached an imme- 
diate interest would be excited in the works of Nature. We think the Go- 
thic fondness for Nature is more connected with the peculiar character of 
Northern climates—with the long delaying spring, and the short summer 
—the bright autumn and the long winter, during which the sunshine is 
rare enough to acquire a new value and man finds time to renew his love 
for flowers, foliage and a bright sky. 

Mr. Ruskin admits that for the first twelve centuries Christianity pro- 
duced no change in Art so far as external nature went. In the twelfth 
century the change began, and in the thirteenth--that wonderful thirteenth 
—it continued. . But the detestable fourteenth made no advance ; the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth but little. In the seventeenth it ceased, for as the 
effects of nature were being observed with greater fidelity, the objects of 
nature themselves became regarded with indifference. 

Giotto, we are told, never falsified nature, only fell short of it: but we 
no more care to be painted with one eye than with three. Of course, 
whenever Giotto fell he only stooped to conquer. Thereisalwaysa good 
reason, according to Mr. Ruskin, for his blunders; and his blunders are 
better than other men’s successes. After all, we cannot help remembering 
that Giotto never painted pure landscape, and that Dante--Mr. Ruskin’s 
other great example of perfection in that thirteenth century—seldom draws 
an image from Nature. 

According to Mr. Ruskin, the Bible teaches a love of external nature, 
and makes that love the “ universal and distinctive character of Christian 
Art.” We find, however, even according to Mr. Ruskin’s admission, that 
for twelve centuries the Bible produced no effect in Art—that in the thir- 
teenth the greatest triumphs of Art were achieved by men to whom Papal 
power denied the Bible and gave a Breviary. After one century the love 
of nature, we are told, again became extinct and remained so through the 
fervour of Protestantism and the universal perusal of the restored Scrip- 
tures. At last, the reaction came in literature, slowly through Rousseau 
and Mrs. Radcliffe to Sir Walter Scott (who, it appears, is not either very 
beautiful or very accurate in his descriptions. but only up to the feeling 
of the century), and then on through Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
and Tennyson. In landscape painting it burst at once into full-bloom in 
the person of Joseph Mallord William Turner, of Maiden Lane. Mr. Rus 
kin now boldly, for the first time, ventures to rank Turner with Shaks- 
peare and Verulam (his holiday name for Bacon). 

We are told that Turner in early life imitated multitudes of Claudes, 
Wilsons, Loutherbourgs, Gaspar Poussins, Vanderveldes, Cuyps, and Rem- 
brandts, hoping to rival their excellencies. These men, then, helped to 
build him up ; and we cannot believe that unless these men had first lived 
and painted he could have attained to eminence. No branch of Art ever 
sprang at once to life and beauty like the rainbow that rises, blooms and 
fades in a few short moments. First comes the savage, who smears a bhu- 
man hand with war paint on his breast ; long after comes Raphael, who, 
falling asleep and dreaming of heaven, awakes and paints the Virgin and 
her Child. 

The volume contains some anecdotes of the wonderful barber’s son of 

Maiden Lane. We read that,— 
‘‘when Turner’s picture of Cologne was exhibited in the year 1826, it was hung 
between two portraits, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Wallscourt, and Lady 
Robert Manners. The sky of Turner's picture was exceedingly bright, and it 
had a most injurious effect on the colour of the two portraits. wrence natu; 
rally felt mortified, and complained openly of the position of his pictures. You 
are aware that artists were at that time permitted to retouch their pictures on 
the walls of the Academy. On the morning of the opening of the Exhibition. 
at the private view, a friend of Turner’s, who had seen the Cologne in all its 
splendour, led a group of expectant critics up to the picture. He started back 
from it in consternation. The golden sky had changed toa dun colour. He 
ran up to Turner, who was in another part of the room. ‘ Turner, what have 
you been doing to your picture ?’—‘ Oh,’ muttered Turner, in a low voice,‘ poor 
Lawrence was so unhappy. It’s only lamp black. It'll all wash off after the 
Exhibition!’ He had actually passed a wash of lamp-black in water colour 
over the whole sky, and utterly spoiled his picture for the time, and so left it 
through the Exhibition, lest it should hurt Lawrence’s.” 

We should, however, be inclined to attribute this to vexation rather 
than to self-denial, as the hanging might have been altered, or the picture 
changed. A better story is that of his praising Bird’s picture to the 
Hanging Committee ; and, on their refusing to find room for it, taking 
down one of his own and putting Bird’s in its place. An instance of his 
liberality surprises us more than even his destruction of his own painting 
for the sake of Lawrence.-- 

“ At the death of a poor drawing master, Mr. Wells, whom Turner had long 
known, he was deeply affected, and lent money to the widow until a large sum 
had accumulated. She was both honest and grateful, and after a long period 
was happy enough to be able to return to her benefactor the whole sum she had 
received from him. She waited on him with it ; but Turner kept his hands in 
his pocket. ‘ Keep it,’ he said, ‘and send your children to schooi, and to 
church.’ He said this in bitterness ; he had himself been sent to neither.” 

His rough bearing Mr. Ruskin attributes to his long negject by the 
public. F A 

We fancy we detect symptoms in this book that Mr. Ruskin is tiring 
of pre-Raphaelitism. Mr. Ruskin reminds us of the hen that hatched the 
duck, and was astonished to see it waddle into the water ; or the gyp- 
tian mother who, training up her child with a pet crocodile, was rather 
astonished one day to see her larger plaything swallow her smaller. We 
-are afraid that driving four-in-hand over rough roads, with unbroken hob- 
bies, is a difficult thing. His language about the brotherhood has be- 
come strangely conflicting. The young painters—formerly praised with- 
out condition,——have been born, it now appears, unable to enjoy evanes- 
cent effects and distant sublimities ; and we learn that where memory and 
daring conventionalism are wanted, pre-Raphaelitism is powerless. We 
regret to hear that Mr. Millais will not admire Tintoret—that he will not 
work “on a larger scale and with less laborious finish,” and that he does 
not know of how much he is capable if he left “ mere fore-ground work.” 
We leave it to others to explain how a man is to go to Nature, “ rejecting | 
nothing,’’ and yet is to give abstracts of truth rather than the whole truth 
--is at once to love truth “up to a certain point,” and to admire those | 
who cultivate expression by speed and power “rather than with finish.” 

* * 


Of the love of nature derived from the introduction of German litera- 
ture into England, of Wordsworth, and the other labourers of the Lake 
school, and their foundation of a love of nature so intense as to verge, in 
its more youthful votaries, into Pantheism, Mr. Ruskin has not a word. 
We are told that modern Art is not great because it builds to no god, al- 





though the writer has just proved that this age without a god has 
dasbl the greatest landscape painter that over Deed, the man who isos 
far beyond all otber men in intellect as in industry,” who in his sphere 
a Titian and Leonardo,” the first man who “ presented us with 
the type of perfect landscape art.” Turner is here not only classed with 
Shakepeare and Bacon, but is said to have had the “ kindest heart and 
noblest intellect of his time.” The world knows that Turner was fond 
of opal and died rich, and we are met by a story of the kindest heart 
and noblest intellect refusing to beggar a poor drawing-master’s and old 
friend’s widow by taking back a sum she had borrowed ; we are told mys- 
teriously of indefinite “ hundreds of pounds” given in charity by one who 
was supposed to meet such demands with a “ what I give is nothing to 
nobody.” We had heard that the noblest intellect was very dull when 
removed from his colour-box, and as out of place in modern society as an 
African fetish in a London drawing-room ; but we wonld more willingly 
hear praise, however misapplied, than detraction however just, and we do 
not grudge the great artist this cheap and transitory illumination. 

We always thought, too, that the Middle Ages were those days when a 
French mob roasted a knight on his own spit and made his wife and ser- 
vants eat of the flesh, when fathers stabbed their sons like Froissart’s pa- 
tron, or brothers their own mother’s child, like Peter the Cruel, and 
knightly licentiousness subverted knightly honour ; but we find that our 
memory has misled us. It was, we find, an Apostolic time, when even 
upholstery was Christian—when pages learnt, net wantonness, but to take 
Christ for their captain—when men spent a profitable lifetime in orna- 
menting a Bible they never read instead of being poisoned with nitric 
acid and nasty tables--when men were serious and thoughtful, and good 
workmen, and never cut their fingers with their own chisels, joined Jack 
Straw, or headed the White Hoods—when they painted true legends of 
saints in preference te lying Paganisms—when Venus and Adonis bad not 
yet ousted St. Francis and St. Denis. What does this drive ws to? How 
can modern Art be Christian if society be not Christian? Men of the great 
thirteenth century had religious paintings on their walls, not because they 
were more religious, but because they were more superstitious ; and not 
merely because they were more superstitious, but because they eould get 
nothing else. Monks were both the leaders and enslavers of Art. They 
had fed and watched the child, but they let it pine and stunt in the dun- 
geon of acrypt. When more churches were built than palaces, Art was 
religious ; when palaces preponderated over churches, Art became secu- 
lar. Churches were not built before palaces because God was more 
thought of than luxury, but because churches were the ehurchman’s pa- 
lace, his pride, his heir-loom, his inalienable guarded right, the centre of 
his dignity and the bulwark of his power. A church was kept in order 
without taxes, defended without a standing army, and was inbabited by 
uncrowned kings, who made every seat they rested on for the time a 
throne. Art did not become pagan ; it is not now pagan ; it merely 
ceased to minister alone to the priestly pride that had ealled it into 


existence. 
> 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION BILL. 

The defeat of the Education Bill for Scotland is marked by character- 
istics much more Irish than Scotch. It is the doing of that class who are 
clamorous for nationality, and denunciatory of English interference. The 
bill, they said, was an injury and an insult to Scotland. It was a breach 
of the treaty of union and what not. And so, to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of a national outrage, they banded together English and Irish pro- 
tectionists to overwhelm the representatives of Scotland. Of the 53 Scot- 
tish members, 50 were present : certainly a respectable quorum. Of these, 
36 voted for the second reading, and 14 against it; but this majority of . 
two and a half to one was turned by the muster of friendly voices from 
England and Ireland, who, contributing 179 to the 14 from Scotland, made 
a clear majority of 9 against the second reading. Thus, on the plea of pre- 
venting one Saxon enormity, another much more flagrant is committed ; 
and the fourteen Scottish patriots have vindicated their principles after 
the manner in which the pacific men of Ireland proceeded to vindicate 
theirs, when the adherents of physical force, engaged in a quiet tea-party, 
were fiercely assaulted vi et armis by their moral foree antagonists. 

In this matter the Conservatives of England and Ireland have rallied 
round their small forlorn body of Scottish friends to protect them from a 
troublesome infliction. The Lord Advocate’s bill, however civilising and 
humanising in other respects, however urgently demanded by the condi- 
tion of Scotland, would have been personally disagreeable to the landed 
gentry. It would have disturbed their relation with the Established 
Church—a relation of a peculiar and delicate character not well under- 
stood by ushere. Very few of them bélong to the Established Church of 
Scotland in the Presbyterian sense of church membership. Their sym 
thies, when they take an ecclesiastical direction, are Episcopalian. Bat 
they have a tacit bargain, of which Scottish history teaches them the im- 
portance, to encourage and strengthen the Established Church on the 
condition of being left unassailed by it. Their religious zeal is of the 
worldliest kind, and is in no degree fettered by restraints of conscience. 

Now the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill had several faults of detail, but 
the objection taken to it by this class of men, with their English and Irish 
sympathisers, was precisely to that feature of the measure which would 
have rendered it most beneficial to the public, namely, the removal of 
education from the control of the Established Church. Twelve years ago, 
this institution had the adherence of two-thirdsof the people of Scotland ; 
now it has the adherence of but one-third ; and the spirit in which eccle- 
siastically-controlled education is conducted is shown by the exclusion, 
from the functions of a parish schoolmaster, not only of those who differ 
as antagonists from the Presbyterian spirit of the Scottish Church, but of 
those who even excel them in their own distinctive principles. 

The leading characteristic of the Lord Advocate’s bill, and the feature 
which renders its loss so much to be regretted, is that it made the school- 
master a civil officer, subject to civil control. Some admitted defects, 
mixed up with a set of details resolving themselves into practical com- 
promises, would have been entirely outweighed by this one beneficent 
arrangement ; for whatever defects the practice of the measure developed, 
could have been as easily remedied as other administrative defects. Once 
out of the hands of the clergy—who, whenever they are entrusted with 
the management of anything, are pretty sure to deny that it is a mere 
trust, to call it their own property, and to resist all farther interference: 
with it- -the system of education could have been easily adjusted from 
time to time, according to the opinions of the age, and the progress of 


iety. 

Dut ibe bill is lost, and it is not to be doubted that its enemies were 
emboldened to muster for its destruction by a certain lukewarmness in 
the advocacy of the measure. This fact, and its causes, it is right that 
we should notice. In matters of ecclesiastical opinion Scotland is divided 
into three parts. One-third belongs to the Establishment, another to the 
Free Church, and the remaining third is the property of the other reli- 
gious bodies, who, if they are not on the best terms with each other, have 
yet sometimes a common interest to pretect themselves from the other 
two. He who would ecclesiastically govern Scotland will naturally seek 
to unite two of the parties against the third, and be in a majority of two 
to one. But education is one of those peculiar questions on which peo- 
ple’s instinct is not to assent but to dissent. Something in the measure 
ehafed against the older Presbyterian dissenters, and turned the support 
expected from them into a partial hostility. It is easily done. Indeed 
no man judging of ordinary motives can know what will not rouse their 
hostility, and when roused it is obdurate and remorseless. 

About a century ago, some of them having taken umbrage, no mortal 
could tell why, at something in a burgess-oath, they excommunicated the 
honoured founders of their secession, and stood apart as “ anti-burghers.”” 
Then came another split at right angles, severing both these bodies into 
“ old and new light.” So that there were the old light burghers and the 
new light burghers; and the old light anti-burghers, and the new light 
anti-burghers ; each exulting in its own pure orthodoxy, and cursing and 
excommunicating the three others. An anecdote illustrative of the depth 
to which this spirit of sectarian rancour descended, represents a parcel ef 
boys running about in a burgher place of worship, one of whom is caught 
by the officer in charge of the building ; and when discipline is about to 
be administered, there comes an exhortation from one of the urchins to 
this effect—Hit him hard, hit him hard, his father’s an anti-burgher! 
It may be true that this rabid sectarianism is now greatl modified, as 
the discordant elements of such multifarious dissent have ome fused 
together ; but still the obdurate leaven continues to exist. 

Undoubtedly in the Lord Advocate’s bill there was something infring- 





ing on the voluntaryism prevalent in that old Presbyterian body. They 
were at first slow to see it; but being exhorted, by some high churchmen 
and other persons whose sympathy must have astonished them, to stand 
by their colours, they did at last find out there was something in the mea- 
sure hostile to their voluntaryiem, and having on e said so they adhered 
to the opposition with their old pertinacity. : 
Let us add that among the causes which have spoilt Scotland for a fair 
appreciation of a sound education scheme, the method of distributing 
privy council grants has been lamentably effective. Sectarianism—with 
its natural consequences, religious isolation and conceit—is the main de- 
fect of the people ; and the system of grants has been skilfully adjusted 
for the aggravation of this defect. Each sect is paid from the public 
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accord the zeal with which it collects funds for'its own sec- 
a aa “To extend such a system to Scotland is found to be 
about as wise and judicious as to make a present of a cask ol gin to a 
drunken family. Those who bave been drawing considerable sums for 
their schools—sums to be subject solely to their own ecclesiastical ma- 
nagement—have an interest not much less than that of the Established 
Church itself in resistiag a measure dispensing with ecclesiastical control. 
-—Examiner, 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACE. 


It has been said that no circumstance is more specially characteristic 
of the present age than its universal hurry. Those who say so have ex- 
cluded, by the bye, our far niente ltaly from their view of the living 
world,—as, perbaps, it well deserves to be. Of the moving part of man- 
kind the dictum is just. Everybody has more to do than can be accom- 
plished ia the time he has todo it in. The sage, who held that there was 
a time for all things, surely lived before the Times had taken to publish 
a daily supplement. In the days of a generation so cireumstanced the 
high-road, metaphorically as well as literally, is everything. The great 
hurrying-world will not turn out of its way. Those—persons and things 
--which lie in its road are brightened into celebrity by its fame-bestowing 
glance or fostered by the fortune that waits upon its smiles. Those, whose 
lot or choice has pushed them back into the bye-ways and quiet corners, 
must be content to remain unnoticed and forgotten. 

And thereby hangs a tale, whose mora! has much wider applications 
than any I am now thinking of, which, in truth, limit themselves to 
the position and fortunes of the queer little town I arrived at last 
night. 

Pitigliano is about ten miles from Ponte Centino, on the great road 
from Florence to Rome. But of all the crowds of English, American, 
French, and German travellers eager, with intelligent curiosity, to see all 
that may be worth seeing, who pass along that road, it is, probably, with- 
in the mark to say that not one in 100,000 think of visiting a spot which 
has, in truth, more of interest than many a noted haunt that counts its 
pilgrims by the thousand. It is ten miles out of the way. To which 
damning fact trath compels me to add—(lest I should draw down upon 
my head the anathemas of some knight or lady errant, whom these lines 
might induce to undertake the adventure, but who might yet be addicted 
to the luxuries—Anglicé decencies—of bed and board),—that the finding 
of any such at Pitigliano is exceedingly problematical. At the miserable 
little public osteria they certainly do not exist. Having thus discharged 
my conscience, I proceed to do all I can to tempt my reader to disregard 
my word of caution. 

Till within these few years all who arrived at Pitigliano, whether gen- 
tle or simple,—and time has been that plenty of the former sort were 
coming and going pretty continually,—must have done so in the saddle 
or by a still more primitive means of locomotion. Roads, other than bri- 
dle-paths, there were none. And the very peculiar nature of the surround- 
ing district is such as to have excused, or, at least, accounted for, the de- 
ficiency: In truth, difficulties of no ordinary kind have been, or rather 
are, being surmounted in the construction of the road which now passes 
through the town in its course from Orbetello to the Ponte Centino on the 
great Roman road. When the traveller, coming from the south-west, ap- 
proaches Pitigliano he sees its towers and roofs standing, apparently, on 
the unbroken level of the plain he is crossing. It seems, to use the nauti- 
cal phrase, almost as if he could throw a biscuit into the town,—and he 
makes sure of being at his journey’s end in five minutes at the longest. 
The road makes a turn among some groupsof trees, and he suddenly finds 
himself on the brink of a precipitous ravine, between 300 and 400 feet 
deep, which runs between him and the town. The sides of this deep 
gorge are part naked walls of rock, and in part thickly clothed with trees 
and ever ns; and at the bottom runs a shining river. Two other 
ravines of precisely similar character, containing in their depths two 
other streams, a into the oné first mentioned. These run one on one 
side and the other on the other side of the town; which thus, though 
really on a level with the plaia of the surrounding country, assumes the 
appearanee of standing on an isolated and lofty pinnacle of rock. Isola- 
ted it is, in fact, with the exception of one narrow neck by which it is 
joined to the plain; but it is, in reality, lofty only by contrast with the 
wide and deep gulfs which surround it. Further examination showed me 
that the whole of the surrounding district is very strikingly characteriz- 
ed by the same phenomena. In fact, this entire plain, bounded by the 
river Fiora to the north, and extending beyond the Roman frontier to the 
south, is a vast deposit of volcanic tufa. And all the waters of the neigh- 
bouring heights have cut their course through the easily-excavated ma- 
terial in such @ manner as to produce the result described. 

Lyell has illustrated a somewhat singular combination of geological 
circumstances occurring in a part of Tuscany, some fifty miles to the 
north of this, in the eleventh chapter of his “ Principles.’’ But the re- 
gion around Pitigliano is a very much more interesting one to the geo- 
logist, and is, in trath, well deserving of a detailed examination and des- 
cription. 

A kindred subject of interest is afforded to the naturalist by this same 
district in a variety of strangely anomalous and puzzling facts respecting 
the apparently capricious presence of malaria in one spot, and absence of 
it from another. So singular and baffling are the phenomena observable, 
that Repetti, after endeavouring to give some account of them, exclaims 
in despair, that “ if geographical and physical, inland or maritime situa- 
tions are to be considered as elements on which to base the philosophy of 
statistics, they cease to be so in this district.” 

But to the mere lover of Nature, in search of the picturesque and the 
beautiful, these vast sections of the earth’s crust, which present to the 
geologist a fairly written and deeply interesting page of ber annals, area 
source of infinite delight and surprise. Rarely within a circuit of a few 
miles is the sketcher’s pencil so frequently called intorequisition. These 
profound ravines intersecting cne another at every variety of angle, with 
their streams and rustic bridges and adjoining ancient water-mills, with 
their steep and lofty sides here richly wooded, there yellow, bare, and 
precipitous, in one plfce showing the face of the rock hollowed into in- 
numerable cellars, stables, pigstyes, and even dwellings, tier above tier, 
like the port-holes in a fortress, in another, carved into ancient bridle- 
paths, a whole labyrinth of which, cut so deeply into the tufa as to become 
all but covered ways, wind up and down the sides of the gorges and for- 
merly were the only means of traversing them,—all these things, united 
in a thousand varied modes and lights, with the dark old buildings of the 
town above, prodace an infinity of combinations as precious in picturesque 
effect as they are novel and interesting. The tufa of which all this rock 
consists has the property of becomiag bard by exposure to the atmosphere ; 
so that it is admirably adapted for such purposes as those alluded to above. 
But the numerous bridle-paths, which riddle the cliffs in all directions, are 
excavate/l to a depth that can be explained only by supposing such an 
amount of labour to have been undertaken for the purposes of defence ; 
and for this end they must have been admirably adapted. It is difficult 
to conceive how any hostile force could have approached Pitigliano while 
their lords were determined to prevent their doing so. And that these 
lords were of a sort to need and prize such impediments to force access 
° their dwelling-place, the medieval history of the town sufficiently de- 
clares. 

And these annals, obscure as they may be, are such as to add yet 

another source of interest to the unknown little town. As Salisbury Ca- 
thedral is a specially interesting example of its style of architecture from 
its complete and unbroken homogeneity, so the history of Pitigliano is an 
especially fine specimen of the Middle-Age Italian feudal town. Its story 
is the beau- (or rather /aid-) ideal of that of so many other similarly 
ruled communities. Remote from all the great lines of traffic and inter- 
course, situate on the frontier line of two far larger and more powerful 
states, inaccessible from without, gloomy and dark within, the imagina- 
tion at once accepts it as the true and authentic /oca/e of that terrible 
Castle of Udolfo, the lawless and violent doings at which have left, I sup- 
pose, as indelible a picture upon many another youthful mind, as the 
did upon mine. And imagination, for once at least, hits the right nail 
upon the head. For rather more than 300 unhappy years--from 1293 to 
1608—tbe Orsini were the conn lords of Pitigliano and its neighbour- 
hood. Their huge Udolfo Castle still stands there, occupying—picturesque- 
ly enough, as we can now observe that we are no longer in mortal fear of 
it—the most conspicuous position in the town. Stucco and paint have 
done their best to give it a respectable air befitting the residence of a 
bishop, which is its present destination. But its grim battlements and 
look of irregular ungainly strength, are strangely out of keeping with its 
snug new coat; and give one the idea of séme herculean lawless old 
smuggler trying to settle down into a decent well-to-do burgber in his 
old age. Anybody but a bishop would be harried to death with ghosts in 
a tenement of such antecedent: :—for homicide, fratricide, parricide, &c. 
were among the ordinary family events of the noble Orsini. 

“The history of that dynasty,” says Repetti, “ offers us nothing for a 
long course of years but facts of atrocity and lamentable excesses,—of 
sons against fathers, of fathers against sons, and of brothers against broth- 
ere,—in short, continual family feuds, nourished by different parties they 
es , at one moment in favour of, at the next against the Republic of 
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Siena ; but which terminated always to the special detriment of their vas 
sals of Pitigliano, whose town from its peculiar position served as a strong- 
hold to these nobles.”’ , P 

At last, one Nicolas the Fourth, having first by a series of atrocities de- 
prived his father of his power and property, treated his miserable subjects 
in such a manner, that after having long submitted to his ever-increasing 
tyranny, they at last rebelled, and threw themselves into the hands of 
Cosmo the First of Florence ; a proceeding which shortly, though not im- 
mediately, led to the removal of these noble savages, and the absorption 
of their County, as it was called, into the dominions of the Dukes of Tus- 
cany. wet : 

The earliest notice remaining of the locality is worth citing from its 
characteristic quaintness. In the year 753, we find the sons of Walpert, 
the Lombard Duke of Lucca, giving up to their brother Walprand, the 
Bishop of Lucca, all their share of this property in exchange for a piece 
ot gold worked in the shape of a tower. How sure one feels that the com- 
paratively learned bishop made a capital bargain at the expense of his 
more barbarous brethren. , 

Pitigliano must now be considered a prosperous place. Itisuntouched 
by malaria, is increasing in population, and is said to possess a very con- 
siderable amount of trade. A great many Jews have made it their resi- 
dence,—probably both a cause and a consequence of its commercial ac- 
tivity. Its proximity to the frontier may also be an important feature in 
its trading facilities,—not as making it a depot fora regular transit trade, 
but in a less regular manner. In a@ country governed by such fiscal 
and commercial laws as Italy, no trade is 80 good as one which outwits 
the custom-house. It is curious in these days to hear a place spoken of 
as aseat of trade, which till quite recently could pot be reached on wheels, 
and can be now only with considerable difficulty. _ ~~ 

Notwithstanding its prosperity, Pitigliano is, I think, the dirtiest town 
Lever saw. Perhaps it is not paying too high a compliment to modern 
civilization to regard its extreme and peculiar remoteness as the cause of 
this. 

Despite its trade, its reputed wealth, and its newly-constructed road, it 
still looks very much like the old feudal dens of its ancient race of very 
high-born and especially barbarous tyrants.--Letter from Pitigliano. 
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Joun Marrin’s Water-Co.tour Drawines.—On Monday last acollection 
of fifty-nine water colour drawings by the late John Martin were sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson. These works, beautiful in execution, finished 
with all the dainty minuteness of even a woman’s hand, and deep and 
bright in colour, presented us with a new view of the artist’s character. 
He who revelled in vastness and sublimity in gulfs lit by the white glare 
of the flightning’s torch—in misty seas swelling into snowy Alps of foam 
—in all the darkness of Malebolge and all the flames of Purgatory—could 
go out and watch, it seems, with a poet’s love, the pool where the water- 
lilies lie asleep, the golden waves of the ripe corn rippling into furrows 
of exceeding lustre, the pale shadows that the trees cast on sunless days, 
and rivers winding “ at their own sweet will’ calm and child-like under 
the benediction of the sun. It did us good to see the same mind exulting 
in the blue chasms and frozen billows of Alpine scenery—in the pitchy 
tempest terror of Belshazzar’s murky hall—and then to behold the crea- 
tor of these wonders go forth to be lulled asleep on the soft breast of our 
common mother Nature, as if in these drawings a reaction from the wild- 
ness of his imagination had led Mr. Martin to display his tenderest feel- 
ings. One of the collection was “ A Valley of the Tyne,”—the painter’s 
native vale, a cold, black, drear-looking spot, but to him no doubt fairer 
than Cashmere and Avoca. The scenes he selected seem to have been of 
the quietest and most pastoral character :—such as Leith Hill, Richmond 
Park, views on the Thames (Runnymede, Twickenham, &c.), the Brighton 
Downs, Hunger Hill, Wimbledon Common, and the valley of the Wandle, 
&c. In addition to these, we have corn-fields, groups of trees, plain sea- 
shores, sunsets, hay-fields,—not that the attentive eye could not here and 
there detect indications of the future terrors of his greater creations. 
There was a storm with an oak shivered by lightning, and frightened 
horses leaping from its shade—there was a moonlight view of Ilfracombe, 
with a red glare from a beacon-in the sky, and crimson flame shadows on 
the silver water. Then, and aboveall, to remind us of the land of enchant- 
ment for which he left our sunny plains and undulating hills, we had his 
‘“ Manfred,’”’ and a touched impression of one of his greatest works, “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast.’’ Manfred, on a pine clad hill, rich in hues and tints, is 
represented as looking towards an Alpine region of oblivion and death, of 
blue peaks where the avalanches hang, and beneath which the glaciers 
creep in their slow but certain progress. The contrast of life and death 
is well represented by the warm and cold of this picture. The best of the 
whole collection for finish and tone were the views from the “ Wynd 
Cliff,” the autumnal foliage being composed of a deptlfof transparent and 
glowing colours we never saw so richly heaped together or so finely con- 
trasted with the faint purple of the retreating distance, with the cliffs of 
Chepstow and the waves of the Severn white in the horizon. Many of his 
future faults are visible in these careful drawings, his almost morbid deli- 
cacy and his feeble boneless figures; but, on the other hand, there are a 
variety, brightness, and truth which maturer mannerism only impaired 
and never could replace. The following isa good instance of the false 
but suggestive materials with which he built up hisscenes. When design- 
ing his picture of * The Deluge,” he found it neecssary to introduce some 
rocks ; and how to draw them he knew not ;--his heaps would not lie 
quite as they should do. A sudden thought of true genius struck him: he 
rang the bell and ordered the servant to send for a waggon-load of large 
coal. In half-an-hour it came, and, by his directions, was shot down pell 
mell on the floor of his studio. He then, with a pickaxe, shattered some 
of the largest masses, and the deluge proceeded. The drawings realized 
very good prices ; and the following were the highest obtained :—* The 
Valley of the Wandle,’’ £37 16s.,-—-‘‘ Richmond Park, near Ham Gate,” 
£39 18s.,— View towards Ealing Church,” £57 15s.,--“* View from Iifra- 
combe towards South Wales,” £24 13s. 6d.,—The Blasted Oak in Wim- 
bledon Park,” £37 16s.,--“ The Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton,” £26 15s. 6d., 
—The proof of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” £14 3s. 6d. 


Tue Romance or Royatty.—The young Empress of Austria and her 
husband are first cousins, the Archduchess Sophie and the Duchess Louise 
of Bavaria being sisters. Never, perhaps, have five sisters had such bril- 
liant fortunes as the family to which these princesses belong. It is more 
like a fairy tale than real history. Daughters of Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, by his second wile, Caroline of Baden, every one of the 
five has become either a queen or the mother of kings or queens. And, 
to crown the marvel, two pair of them are twins. Of the elder pair of 
twins, one is Queen of Prussia; the other, mother of the future King of 
Saxony. Of the second pair of twins, one is Queen of Saxony, and the 
other is the Archduchess Sophie, mother of the present Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The second daughter of the fifth princess of this fortunate house is 
now Empress of Austria, while her eldest daughter is said to be betrothed 
to the hereditary Grand Duke of Tuscany, The rise of the Coburgs 
themselves pales before the brilliant alliances achieved by the five daugh- 
ters, by a second marriage, of a third rate German potentate who had a 
large family by his first wife. Of the daughters by the first wife, one was 
married to Eugene Beauharnois, and another was the fourth wife of 
Francis I. of Austria. So that every one of the seven daughters has 
either had her own brow encircled with a diadem, or may look forward 
to seeing it grace some one of her immediate descendants, One of their 
brother’s sons is King of Bavaria, and another is King of Greece. When 
we consider that it is not much above seventy years since the Elector 
Palatine succeeded to the throne of Bavaria--not seventy since he was 
confirmed on it, the family must be confessed to have prospered. The 
Guelphs, the Holstein-Gottoops, Lorraine-Hapsburgs, the Coburgs, were 
scarcely more jhe favourites of fortune. In our account of the “ fairy 
fortunes of thé Seven Bavarian Princesses,” last week, we entirely forgot 
to include the children of one of them, the Vice-Queen of Italy, wife of 
Eugene Beauharnois. Of her five children one is the present Queen of 
Sweden, another was King (consort) of Portugal, being the first husband 
of the late Queen Dona Maria II. ; and a third is Empress Dowager of 
Brazil, having been married to her brother’s father-in-law, the Emperor 
Don Pedro I. The diademed descendants of Maximilian Joseph, (himself 
made a king by Napoleon’s favour in 1805) therefore stand thus:—Chil- 
dren--ex-King of Bavaria, ex-Empress of Austria, ex-Vice-Queen of Ita- 
ly. Queen of Prussia, Queen of Saxony. Grand-children—King of Ba- 
varia, King of Greece, Emperor of Austria (by one daughter), Empress of 
Austria (by another daughter), Queen of Sweden, King (consort) of Por- 
tugal, ex-Empress of Brazil, (future) King of Saxony, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, Duchess of Modena, (future) Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Pretty 
well for one family in two generations. Bavaria now even aspires to be- 
come the third German power of the first rank, rivalling Austria and 
Prussia, but it is not easy to see where she is to acquire sufficient territo- 
ry. She was obliged to restore to Austria most of what Napoleon gave 
het. Our readers must not suppose that inquiries of this kind are trivial 
or uninstructive. From the disuse of many of the more sanguinary re- 





sources of state policy, and the vastly increased facilities for constant in- 
tercourse between court and court, Europe is falling more and more into 
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the power of half a dozen dynasties, all intimately connected, and how- 
ome they may rival or try to oust each other, all playing into each other’s 

ands. 

New Granp CentraL Rattway Station at Biruiwcuam.—The pro- 
gressive extension of the railway system has led to the erection of several 
buildings for its general purposes ; and these structures are entitled to 
rank amongst the most stapengous architectural works of the age. It ig 
true that a certain critic of thé’day has sneered at the general taste dig. 
played in our railway edifices, and the designs of engineers may not be 
sutticiently ornate for the architect’s standard ; nevertheless, the combined 
genius of both professions to meet our railway requirements have pro- 
daced some striking results ; and the London and North-Western Compa- 
py, as the proprietors of the largest railway in the kingdom, have just 
added to their buildings a station of corresponding magnitude ; erected 
for the accommodation of their own immense traffic and that of the Mia- 
land, Stour Valley, and North Staffordshire lines. This grand Centra] 
Station, which was opened on Thursday, June Ist, is situated in New 
street, Birmingham. The entrance is at the bottom of Stephenson place 
where is a plain gateway leading to the main front of the station and ho. 
tel. Entering the station by an arcade, we arrive at the booking-offices 
for the respective railways; and, passing through these, emerge on q 
magnificent corridor or gallery, guarded by a light railing, and open to 
the Station (but enclosed by the immense glass and iron roof), from 
whence broad stone staircases, with bronze rails. afford access to the de- 
parture platform. We then stand on a level with a*long series of offices, 
appropriated to the officials of the Companies ; and a superb refreshment 
room, about eighty feet long by forty broad, divided into three portions 
by rows of massive pillars. 

We have now reached the interior of the Station, the details of which 
we abridge from 4ris’s Birmingham Gazette :— 

We must ask the reader to imagine that he stands on a stone platform, 
a quarter of a mile long ; that behind him is a range of forty-five massive 
pillars projecting from the Station wall ; that in front of him are ten lines 
of rails, four platforms, and a broad carriage-way, bounded by another 
range of 45 massive iron pillars; and that, above all this, there stretches, 
from pillar to pillar, a semicircular roof, 1100 feet long, 205 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high, composed of iron and glass, without the slightest sup- 
port except that afforded by the pillars on either side. Let him add to 
this, that he stands on a stone platform a quarter of a mile long, amidst 
the noise of half a dozen trains arriving or departing, the trampling of 
crowds of passengers, the transport of luggage, the ringing of bells, and 
the noise of two or three hundred porters and workmen, and he will have 
a faint idea of the scene witnessed daily at the Birmingham Central Rail- 
way Station. 

The roof merits more particular description. It consists of 36 princi- 
pals or arches of iron, strongly framed together. The upper bar, which 
is called a rib, is curved in the segment of a circle; and each end rests 
upon a pillar ; but between the rib and the pillar an ingenious system of 
rollers is introduced, so as to allow of either expansion or contraction by 
atmospheric changes. From each rib depend, at regular intervals, 
twelve “ struts,” which are laced together by diagonal bars. The lower 
ends of the struts are attached to a bar of iron, called the tie-rod ; and 
which corresponds in curvature with the rib. Each of these principals 
weighs about 25 tons. They are placed at intervals of 24 feet from each 
other. Each rib is composed of five distinct pieces, riveted together— 
These ponderous metal bars were raised by means of a travelling stage ; 
and the last rib was fixed on the anniversary of the day when the first 
pillar was set up. The pillars weigh 3 tons 12 cwt. each. From rib to 
rib numerous “ purlins’” are stretched ; and these serve to support the 
smaller divisions of the glazed roof. The roof is composed of glass and 
corrugated iron—the former bearing a proportion of three-fourths to the 
latter, which runs along in a broad strip on each side, and in two bands 
on the crown of the arches. 

The ends of the station, both at Worcester street and Navigation street, 
are screened off down to the tie-rods with glass. It is proposed we un- 
derstand, to continue the roof {o Navigation street bridge, but the con- 
tinuation will be ridge-and-furow, like the Great Exhibition of 1851. We 
must not omit to notice that ample provision is made for ventilation, by 
raising a lantern over the centre bay of the principals, and continuing it 
down the whole length of the roof. An elegant iron bridge crosses the 
station from the booking-offices’ corridor, and affords passengers a safe 
and efficient means of reaching the further platforms by flights of steps 
descending from the bridge. 

The Station-roof has been constructed by Messrs. Fox and Henderson ; 
and the building contracted for by Messrs. Bremsen and Gwyther. The 
engineer is Mr. Baker, who has been assisted by Messrs. Livock and Son. 


Unram Prererences.—Sir William Molesworth has brougbt in his 


Bill on the Public Statues. We confess, however, that it strikes us as 
singularly defective. It proposes to annex certain of our public statues 
to a department of the Board of Works, but not the whole. Sir William 
is willing to assume the custody of Charles the First, at Charing Cross ; 
Charles the Second, at Chelsea Hospital; James the Second, behind 
Whitehall ; Queen Anne, in Queen Square ; George the Second, in Golden 
Square, and Greenwich Hospital ; George the Third, in Somerset House, 
and Pall Mall East ; George the Fourth, in Trafalgar Square; the Duke 
of Kent, at the top of Portland Place; the Achilles, in Hyde Park; 
Wyatt’s Wellington, at Hyde Park Corner, and Wellington in the Tower ; 
Nelson, on the Column ; and Canning in New Palace Yard. But what of 
William the Third, in St. James’s Square ; of George the First, on the top 
of Bloomsbury steeple ; of the Duke of Cumberland, in Cavendish Square ; 
of the Duke of Bedford, in Russell Square ; of Fox, in Bloomsbury Square ; 
of Pitt, in Hanover Square; of Lord George Bentinck, in Cavendish 
Square ; of old Major Cartwright, in Burton Crescent; and all the rest 
noble and ignoble, of our pubiic outcasts? Leaving out these from the 
list is in fact surrendering them to be dealt with as future Mr. Wylds may 
desire. Such a bill would not have prevented the mischief in the past 
which it is intended to prevent for the future. Dutch Wiiliam may be 
carted from St. James’s a like Hanoverian George from Leicester 
Square, and Sir William Molesworth cannot step in to arrest the spoiler. 
Why, too, are the City monuments excluded? Are they left to the protec- 
tion of Gog and Magog?—London Paper May 20. 


Tue New Tyre-Setrtinc Macuine.—Owing to the politeness of the 
editors, I have now been able to see the new composing machine asin ac- 
tual operation in the office of the Fedrelandet. Instead of the usuai 
cases and composing sticks, and the compositor standing at his work, we 
see a person sitting before a machine with keys like a piano, which he 
plays on incessantly, and every touch on the tangent is followed by a 
click ; the letter is already in its place in the long mahogany channel 
prepared for it. The whole is excessively ingenious. In fact it is fairy 
work. The most wonderful part is that it distributes the already used 
type at the same time that it sets the new page, and with an exactness 
perfectly sure. No mistake can ever occur. The compositor by this 
machine does four times as much work as another workman, but as he 
requires an assistant to line and page the set type, this brings it to twee 
the amount of type set. The whole is so clean and pleasant that it will 
probably soon be a favourite employment for women. The machine 00- 
cupies a very small space, not more than a large chair, and is beautifully 
made of hard woods, brass and steel. Its success is now beyond all 
doubt. The proprietors of the Fedrelandet are so gratified by the one 
they now have that they have ordered another. The price is 2,400 Da- 
nish dollars. It will last apparently for a century or two without repair. 
Mr. Sorenson, the inventor, himself a compositor all his life, kindly 
shows the machine to any visitor. Of course a compositor cannot set 
with this machine at once ; it will take him a short time, a few days, for 
him to become familiar with the details, but he is then a gentleman com- 
pared to his old comrades.— Copenhagen letter, May 18, 


Sooner Deatu THAN Experrence.—A theatrical anecdote has lately 
gone the round of all the green-rooms in Paris. It relates to two delight- 
ful comédiennés of the Théatre Vaudeville ; one of the ladies is fair, the 
other dark. They quarrelled respecting a “ part,” which had somewhat 
unjustly been taken from one and given to the other ; a paper war en- 
sued, and they have chosen to take the public into their confidence by 
circulating the correspondence. The brunette began the combat. Her 
letter is a sparkling letter enough, and in its first line there is a terrible 
word—a word which has struck the terrified blonde like a poisoned arrow. 
Here is the pitiless word :—“ My part has been taken from me and con- 
fided to the experience of Mme. C.” The experience of Mme. C.! Good 
heavens! experience is the fruit of mature age, a quality which is ac- 
quired only upon the ruins of youth! The dlonde was enraged, and justly 
so. How should she have dramatic experience? It is now only seven- 
teen years since she made her dedtit upon the boards of this very Théatre 
Vaudeville, then situated in the Rue de Chartres, at a time when the 
beauty and talent of the young actress were in full flower. Arming her- 
self instantly for the fray, the blonde threw back the charge of experi- 
ence, and a crushing array of recriminatory dates was launched from her 
pen upon the luckless provoker. All sorts of unexpected truths were 
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exchanged, and the public stood by, a diverted witness of the scene. 
} 0 honour of the ladies is at last satisfied, and their mutual wrath as- 
su . The result of the affair is, not that the blonde and brunette are 
either of them experienced, but that they cannot possibly be eo. They 
will not claim that honour at any price—it is not theirs, and it never will 
be.--Sooner death than experience ! . 








Anoruer Cotoniat-purt Ciiprer.—Last winter we recorded the pas- 
of the Salem from Quebec to Liverpool within sixteen days in the teeth 
of a heavy head wind and adverse sea. At the time it was prophesied 
that the Sa/em would prove a first-rater, from her sailing qualities, and 
that prophesy has been amply fulfilled. We gave a description of the 
vessel atthe period alluded to, so that it is not necessary here to say 
more upon that point. : 

She sailed from the Mersey on the evening of the 7th Dec., (according 
to the entry in the books at the Exchange) and according to letters from 
the captain, dated at Melbourae, she made inside Port Philip Heads, and 
landed ber Sydney passengers there, on the 18th February, 1854. The 
passengers were sent forward by another vessel to Sydney. Thusthe Sa- 
Jem is claimed to have made the shortest passage from the Mersey to the 
above heads ever accomplished by a sailing ehip. She was not tugged by 
a steamer out of the river, and the time occupied by the voyage, to in- 
side the heads, was 73 days, including the days of sailing and arrival.— 
Liverpool Daily Times, June}. - 

Barrish OPPRESSION IN INDIA.—A very great scheme is announced in 
the Bengal Hurkaru, received by the last Overland Mail. This is the 
establishment of a Presidency Coilege in Calcutta, which will in reality 
be a Bengal University. Pupils from all the Government schools 
throughout Bengal are to be admisible, and it is proposed to grant jde- 

r rather diplomas—answering to our University degrees at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The idea of this University was roughly suggested 
by Lord Dalhousie, and it has been filled in, and modelled into shape by 
Mr. John Peter Grant, and Dr. Mouat, the Secretary to the Council of 
Education. The Government has sent home the scheme to the Court of 
Directors, and it is understood that it is accompanied by a minute from 
the Governor General giving it his cordial approval, and advising the 
Court at once to adopt it. A College is proposed to be built, to cost 
about £60,000, and a staff of professors, &c., is also proposed to be or- 
ganized, which will cost about £10,000 per annum. 


Tue saME.—The Ganges Canal, the greatest public work as yet con- 
structed by the English in India, was opened by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra on the 8th of April. The scene at the opening, as described by the 
local papers,—English clergymen reading a form of prayers for the occa- 
sion, Brahmins throwing flowers into the stream, an imposing display of 
troops, a general distribution of sweetmeats, missionaries preaching to the 
crowd, racing in sacks, and the like,—formed a mélange that could only 
have been presented in British India.—Though the great trunk of the 
canal has been thus formally opened, the branches required for the distri- 
bution of the water will not be fully complete for some years. By the 
time they are so the work will have cost a million and a-half; and it is 
thought that the direct net return will be at the rate of about 7 per cent. 
on the outlay, and the indirect return arising from the increase of culti- 
vation and land revenue is estimated at about thesamesum. The results 
of the canal, in preventing the recurrence of the famines that have invari- 
ably followed the failure of the monsoons in the districts it traverses, and 
in creating numerous lines of easy and economical transit connected with 
the great rivers of the Doab, are incalculable. The total length of chan- 
nel navigable throughout, including the trunk and terminal lines into the 
great branches, in very nearly 890 miles. The principal engineering work 
is an aqueduct over the Solani river, having a water-way of 750 feet. 





Fryinc Pans.—A single law passed by Congress, supposing it had the 
power, and obeyed by the people, would effect a great reform in the pub- 
lic health, diminish the business of doctors and the demands for drugs, 
and prove of incalculable benefit to this and future generations. Thus: 
Be it enacted, that on the first day of January, 1855, every frying-pan in 
the United States be broken up and sold for old iron, and that no more 
be manufactured henceforth for ever. Frying is the most unwholesome 
of all modes of cooking.—Everything cooked by this method is saturated 
with fat or butter, rendered tough, covered with empyreum oil, and made 
as unfit as possible for the human stomach. No dyspeptic should ever 
eat anything fried, and no one should ever do so who would avoid becom- 
ing a dyspeptic, Let your food be boiled or roasted, or broiled, or baked 
even—Anything but fried. Frying meat is the worst possible mode of 
cooking ; destroying whatever good qualities it may possess, and exag- 
gerating all its badness. And all this comes of having frying-pans, spi- 
ders, and other cast-iron abominations for making food unwholesome. 
Good people, beware of the frying-pan; beware of the fat which it 
scorches; and beware of the meat, and fish, and eggs, which it renders 
unfit for food and difficult of digestion, that your days may be long in the 
land.—Wichol’s Journal. ~ 

MoNuMENTAL InscripTion.—-The inscription is at length being placed 
upon the south side of this monument, at the head of Grey-street, in New- 
castle. Itisas follows :--‘ This column was erected in 1838 to commemo- 
rate the services rendered to his country by Charles, Earl Grey, K.G., 
who, during an active political career of nearly balf a century, was the 
constant advocate of peace, and the fearless and consistent champion of 
civil and religious liberty. He first directed his efforts to the amendment 
of the representation of the people in 1792, and was the minister by whose 
advice, and under whose guidance the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform was, after an arduous and protracted struggle, safely and trium- 
phantly achieved in the year 1832.—Sunderland Times. 





Tuackeray at Fauir.—The fraternisation of the English and French 
soldiers (thank Heaven!) has disarmed one of Mr. Thackeray’s regrets ; 
‘ou remember in “ Vanity Fair,” where he touches on the Battle of Water- 
oo and moralises thus :—‘ Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of 
millions of the countrymen of those brave men who lost the day—they 
pant for an opportunity of revenging that humiliation: and if a contest, 
ending in a victory on their part, should ensue, elating them in theirs, 
and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is no 
end to the so-called glory and shame, and to the alternations of successful 
and unsuccessful murder in which two high-spirited nations might engage. 
Centuries hence we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting and 
killing each other still, carrying out bravely the Devil’s code of honour !”” 





No Aubert STaTvE ; A WISE Prince.—-Prince Albert has himself set- 
tled the question of “ the statue,” in a manner worthy of his discretion 
and good taste. Alderman Challis, indeed, in communicating to the 
Prince’s secretary the collection of a fund to commemorate the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, omitted any specific allusion to the statue; but asked the 
counsel of the Prince on the mode of commemoration. Prince Albert 
suggests the establishment of Travelling-Bachelorships to study the four 
branches of science and art illustrated in the Exposition ; his Royal High- 
hess intimating a desire to contribute to such an object. The idea ef a 
statue may therefore be considered as set aside. 


_ Sin Georcs Snrpsoy.--The Lake Superior Journa? announces the ar- 
rival at the Saulte St. Marie, of Gov. Simpson, President of the Hudson 
Bay Company, from Montreal by the last trip of the Wortherner, en route 
for Red River and Hudson’s Bay, on his annual visit to the interior. “ The 
Gov. looks hale and hearty and abundantly able to endure the hardships 
. Many more trips across this continent. The ‘ brigade’ of canoes from 
quaweal arrived a day or two previous; with these and his outfit the 

Ov. proceeds at once up lake Superior towards the real north, where the 
meee freezes in winter and where, in summer, they have (at Hudson’s 
ay) bat six weeks of water navigation.” Toronto Globe. 
Tae Ace or Perictes.--“ We think it 


was among the “ soli ” 
the town of Boston that our among the “solid men” of 


Age ef Pertsinc™ friend Dr. Bethune was to lecture upon “ The 
fon cricles,” As he was walking to the hall where he was to hold 
follow the “men of Athens,” (modern Athenians,) he overheard the 
lean on colloquy ; “ Where are you going to-night?” “ Well, I don’t 
ow, exactly ; I thought I’d go and hear Dr. Bethune lecture on the 
&e of Pericles.” “Oh! pshaw !” 
ry ferieles was ! 
\terary Emporium” to put this 
It beats us here in Gethass. Sahat 


Ovr Corroy Facrorres.—The total ; i 
; ge ar number of factories in the United 
Singdom, is 1,932, containing 21,000,000 of spindles, 249,627 power looms 
mploying 141,501 males, and 189,423 females. But this is not the 


t ’ 
ofa? number, as it appears by the “ official returns,”’ that Messrs. John 


Bright and Brothers wh i 
, Who have two factories in Roch 
anchester, refused to make the return called for, <5 sean Strutt, of 


Iper, in Derbyshire, also refused to : : 
Poole’s Statistics of Commerce. make the retarna—Breithwoite 


“in their pipes, and smoke it.” 
out and out.”— Knickerbocker Mag. 


—_—__- 





RarLroaps xor Destructive To Fox-Huntixna.—At the present period, 
the number of fox-hunting establishments kept up in England and Wales 
amounts to ninety-six ; there may be a few more, but they are unimpor- 
tant ones. To show the increase: in 1830, sixty-eight packs of hounds 
were compounded for ; in 1850, eighty-four, according to the returns of 
assessed taxes. Some of these are maintained with princely magnifi- 
cence at an expense not under £3,500 or £4,000 per annum. The ave- 
rage may be estimated at £1,400 a-year. 





A KIss AMONG THE PurrTaxs.—In 1650 a trial took place in Connecticut 
under the section of the blue laws prohibiting kissing. The offenders 
were Sarah Tuttle and Jacob Newlice. It appears that Sarah dropped 
ber gloves and Jacob found them. When Sarah asked for them, Jacob 
demanded a kiss for his pay, and as the demand did not seem to Sarah 
extravagant, she adjusted it forthwith. The facts were clearly proved, 
and the parties were each fined twenty shillings.— Wash. Union. 
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PROBLEM No. 286, sy S. T. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 285, 


White. Black, 
1. Rto Q Sch. | R tks R. 
2. Qto KR 5ch. A moves, 
3. P tks P ch. K moves, 
4 


. P tks R becomes a Queen and 
cLeckmates, 








To CorrESPONDENTS.— Solutions received from J.C. W. and C. R., quite 
correct ; but not so, those of “ Pickett” and L. M. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the a/Lion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of the annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan's Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scotts ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking —New Subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board ro!lers, by mail, at a charge of a few cents’ 
postage. 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor of the Albion, is in hand tor 1855. 

10 Park Place, New York. 








SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF LAYING OUT A PUBLIC PLACE, between 59th and 106th streets; 
and the Fifth and Eight Avenves, in the City of New York. —Central Park.—To all owners, 
mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other persens, in any manver, by judgment decree, or other- 
wise, entitled unto or interested in the lands and premises above mentioned, or any part thereof : 
Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Commissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment in the above entitled proceeding at their office, No. 110 Broadway, over the Metropo- 
litan Bank, at 11 o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 15th day of 
July next ; and to produce the evidences of your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and 
in case the persons entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known, or 
fully known, the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to unknown owners. 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the earliest 
day consistent with a proper examination and due regard to the rights and interests affected, it is 
earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the preceaing notice, as no other or fur- 
ther notice will be issued. ROBERT J. DILLON, 
New York, June 1, 1854. Counsel to the Corporation. 


N.B.—All papers published in the Ciiy of New York are requested to publish the preceding 
notice until the 15th day of July next ence in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits of 
publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corporation, to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 











A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





* 
ENTLEMEN are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises asa 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
gular files ef the newspapers, both domestic and foreign. will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxury of a gennine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana 
Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 488 Broadway, 
june3—6:. Next door te Wallack’s Theatre. 








NOTICE. 
HE STEAMSHIP “CURLEW” will not sail from New York to Bermuda and St. Thomas 
on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the future. 
4 Bowling Green, May 29, 1854. E. CUNARD. 


TO GOVERNESSBS. 
WASTED, A LADY, CAPABLE OF INSTRUCTING TWO LITTLE GIRLS, of 
eight and twelve years of age, in Musie, French, and Drawing, and the ordinary routine 
of an English education. No one need apply who is not provided with the best testimonials and 


willing to go into the country during the Summer months. 
Address the Editor of this journal, 10 Park Place, New York. 


NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
SOMETHING VERY FINE! 


T= JULY NUMBER OF GODFY’S LADY’S BOOK is published, and contains as usual, 

& greater assortment of articles for. Ladies not only for show, but use, than cam be found in 
any other periodical in the world. - 

he unrivalled Coloured Fashions, to be found in no other publication —Frunt of a Lady’s Ca- 
binet.—Children’s Dresses.—The Madora and Zulima Mantles.—Embroidery, with Cord—Inser- 
tion for Shirt Fronts— Embroidery for Shirts—Braid Patterns—Godey’s Course of Lessons in 
Drawing—The Wild Flowers of the Month—The Papyrus—The Peignor—Basques, Chemisettes, 
and Under Sieeves—Bonnet Preserver—Initial Letters—Chesnut Basket, for the Centre Table.— 
Coral Broidered Handkerchief—Braid Pattern—Head Dresses, &c. 

A Splendid Line Engroving, NOAH AND THE DOVE—Gal-lantry—Music—A Day ata Ship 
Yard, with Engravings—Farm House, with Engravings— Life of Columbus—Gedey’s Invaluable 
and Seasonable Recipes—Cenfectionary— Ice Cream and Puddings, 

gg This Number will be sent on receipt ef 25 Cents, 

















One Copy, one year... ... «++ -s+ +s V8¥e dee oe OS 
Tee Ueplesd, ORO FOAL... . 20 0000. sos oess ap ses eesicsediocce cepecccceccss 5 
Five Copies, one year, and an extra Copy to the person sending the Club....... 10 
Eight Copies, one year do. do. re . er ere 15 
E'even Copies, one year do. do. is oa she SOR 
B@~Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Magazine will be sent one year for 3 50 
GODRY 


june2{—2t. 





replied his colloquist ; “ who cares how 
Let us go to the theatre!” We wish our friends in the | 





Philadelphia. 


L. A. 
No. 113 Chesnut Street, 


NEW BCOKS—THIS DAY. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD, By Elihn Buiritt, with Memoir 
by Mary Howit. Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


a ton AND OTHER TALES. By Mary Rassell Mitford. 12mo. Portrait. Clotb. 








FERN LEAVES From Fanny’s Portfolio. Second Series, with original designs. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1 20. 


MRS. MOWATT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 15th Edition. 12mo. Portraits. 

AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. By Anna M. Howitt. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
dae” MANKIND. Ethnological researches based on the ancient monuments, &c. 8vo. 

oth. " 


REV. DR. CUMMINGS’ RECENT WORKS on DANIEL, the MIRACLES, the PARA- 
BLES, the APOCALYPSE, &c. 12mo. Cloth. 75cents, 


THE LOST PRINCE. Facts tending to prove the identity of Lonis XVII of France, with the 


SEA SIDE—BOARDING. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 

Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three families during 

the Sumaer, where they will have on the comforts of a heme, fine Bathixg, Colting, Pinties, = 3 
‘or Cards of full particulars, a to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s reenwic 
Street, New York. ’ aed - ‘may2]—1m. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY apprizes his friends and tbe Public that he has remeved to the above ad- 
dress, where in future he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 
His present stock of WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Santerne 
Hoek, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 


prices. 
New York, May 1, 1854. 3m. 








DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Str - 

Issue Drafts payanle at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, ROOTLARNT AND WaT ka. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town ia Ireland, 


Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & ©0., 


Agents of the Swallow-Tuil Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
8 Sorth ~treet, New York. 














a@r REMITTANCES Per Letter will have 
oo wishing to secure passage to or from 
ve. 


atten‘ jon, and be forwarded as directed. 
verpoo! and London, can do so by applying as 
mar4—2m. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NICK OF THE WOODS.” _ 


PUBLISH THIS DAY. 


GALAVAR ; Or, the Knight ef the Conquest. A R of Mexieo. By Dr. R. Montgo- 
mery ae soles of ‘Nick of the Woods,’ ‘* The Infidel,” &c, With Mlustrations by Darley. 
o. Cloth. $1 25. 





Simms’ Revolutionary Tales. Uniform Series. 
NOW READY. 

CATHERINE WALTON ; Or, The Rebel of Dorchester. By William Gilmore Simms, Exq., 
author of ‘‘ The Partisan,”’ ‘“ Mellichampe,”” ** The Yemassee,”’ &c. New and Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. Cloth. §1 25. 

MELLICHAMPE; A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms, Tilu-trations by Dar- 
ley. In 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. $1 25. 

THE PARTISAN ; A Romance of the Revolution. 
by Darley. Second Edition. In 1 vol.,12mo. $1 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


I.—THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE. With an Introductory Let- 
ter by T. Crofton Croker Esq., F.S.A., and four engravings en steel. 1 vol., I2mo, cloth, $1 50. 

II.—THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affairs in the E«st. By Col Chesney, R.A., 1.C.L.,F.R,8. Author of che Expedition for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendfx, containing the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Correspondence between the Russian and 
Englist Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 

Ill.—A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Do- 
minions ofthe Sultan By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethnological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

IV.—THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Vo a 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of * A Journe: 
to Nepaul.’’ From tke 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition, 12mo, cloth, two maps pom | 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. 


By W. Gilmore Simm-. I)lustratrations 


V.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North Wert Coast of Ameri- 

, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
A agg Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington. With Iilustrations. 12m, cloth, Third 
Edition, ° 


VI.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As Tilastrating the Church of the First Three Ceninries, 
By the Right Rev W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of “‘ The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Christmas Holidays at Rome.’ With over One hundred 
IMustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

VII.—MERRIMACK ; Or, Life at the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Second Fuition. In one 
volume, 12mo. $1. 

VITI—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Bdition. In one 
vol, 12mo. $1. 

IX —SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. 
Lalor Sheil. 
tion. . 
X.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: Being the Autobiography of a 
Journeyman Printer. }2mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XI.—CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Bruce. t2me, cloth, $1. 

XII.—THE PORTICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first collected. With a 
Portrait on steel. 2 vols, 12mo. $2. 

XIIT—THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED ; A Review of the Conflict of Ages. B 
the Rev. Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 
CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romanee. By F. W. Shelton, 
1 vol 12mo. 


author of ‘‘ Salander the Pragon,’’ ‘‘ Up the River,’’ and “‘ Rector of Bardolph.’’ 
With Original Milustrations from Designs by Billings. 


Sketches of the Irish Bar. 


By Richard 
Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. vols, 12mo. 


Fourth Edi- 











ce is ‘ Cry .’ It will enhance 
have followed the little heroine throngh all ber re- 
* * * The style is singularly graceful and win- 


‘* A purely imaginative and very charmingly written is Hi 
the already high reputation of its author. e 
verses and triumphs with unabared interest. 
ning,’’ &c.--Knickerbocker Magazine. 

** Seldom have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of Mr. 
Shelton’s genial pen.’’— The Albion. 

“ The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the world, 
with meek and patient endurance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewards 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisance.”’—N. ¥. Churchman, 

‘* Tn fi the author has given a loose rein ‘o his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story full 
of interc*t aad beauty .’’—Boston Travelier. 


** It is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written,’’—The Palladium. 


** He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
ingly let go antil it is finished.’—N. Y¥. Observer. 
‘* Mr. Shelton’s characteristic sweetness of fancy and freshness of style mark this book,”"—The 
Chronicle. 
For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st, 





ATTRACTIVE & POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


I.—DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. Tegg’s Dictionary of Chronology ; or, Historical 
and Statistical Register, from the Birth of Christ to the Present time. Fi st American from the 
fifth English — enlarged, revised, and improved. 1 thick vol., sma!! 8ve, pp. 706. Beauti- 
fully printed, $2. 

T his volume will be found a nseful and comprehensive index, when information is required con- 
nected with Chronology. Five large editions have been sold in Engiand. 

Il.—THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Personal Narrative of 
Explorations, and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahna in the 
years 1850, ’51, 52, 53, Connected with the Mexican Boundary Commission. By Jobn Russell 
Bartlett, U.S. Commissisner during that period. With very numerous illustrations and mep. 
Complete in 2 vols, 8vo of 500 pages each. Handsomely printed in bold type, on extra fine paper. 
Price $5, in emblematic cloth. 

It embraces the following distinct journeys performed during the progress of the Survey. 

1. A Journey from Indianola, Tex#s, to El Paso de) Norte. 

2. A Jonrney to the Copper Mines in the Rocky Mountains, near the Gila, and a residence there 
four months. 

3. A Journey to Arispe in Sonora 

4, A Journey along the Boundary Line south of the Gila, and thence through another part of 
Sonora to Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. 

5. A Voyage down the Gulf ot California t» Mazatlan and Acapnico, and thence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

6. Various Journeys in the interior of California. 

7. A Journey from San Diego, Calitornia, by way of the Gila, and through the States of Sonora 
oot Calheshen, Se yt ba » the Mies "Cait . 

8. A Journey from El Paso through the eF O Durango, Zacatecas, Coahuila, and 
Tamanlipas, to Camargo, on the lower Rio Grande, ‘and thence through the Southwestern pus of 
Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This work will throw a flood of light on the distant and bitherto unknown countries which are 
attracting so much attention. The vast mineral wea th of the frontier States of Mexico, embraced 
in these Explorations—the new treaty with Mexico, made by the American eneral 
Gadsden, for the purchase of a large portion of the Territory—the contemplated railroad through 
it, and the advantaces offered for mining and agricultural purposes in our new acqnired territo- 
ries, as well as those contiguous, render this work, at this time, one of the most important of the 
publications of the day, 

111. —F ARMTESGAESS ATale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 vels, 12mo. Paper covers, 75c. 
2 vols in 1, cloth $i, 

The originality and freshness of this story combined with the charming and 
which it describes impart to it an absorbing interest. In the representation of A 
the development and growth of the noblest and purest affections of the heart, i is 
a competitor, unless perbaps we except the far-famed story of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” which 
it surpasses in the unity of its plot and the fortitade of its heroine. 


Iv.—VOL. lL. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and VOL. I. OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY DIVISION. | Price $2.60 each in cloth. y _ 

THE ENGLISH C L .._A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, Illustrated 
with Upwards of Five Thousand Wood Eneravings. Edited by Mr, Charles Knight. Meay of 
the articles a by the most Eminent Lem gy and Scientific Men of the Day. 

* The English Cyclopedia,” as now announced, is based upon ‘* The Penny Cyclopmwdia of th 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’’ The changes which have Sexes since ‘* The 
Penny Cyclopedia’? was commenced, Seeeny years aKO, have rendered every branch of informa- 
tion in some degree @ new study, In ‘* The Ergiish Cyclopedia’ no ditigence has been spared to 
collect every fact not previously recorded ; to systematize articles that from the long course of 
publication of the original work were disconnected to make the references complete ; and truly to 
present, . far as a‘ Dictionary of Universal Knowledge” can present, the advanced opinions of 
our own times. 

The work will be comprised in four Divisions, each having own alphabetica 
and each forming when plete four distinct vol - = 2 heme nie 


Geography, ....0++ ecscsecsseccceses 4 vols. History, Bi Be, Bn. cecccece 
Natural History ..4 vols. Sciences and Aree » ee6 


V.—THE HIVE OF THE BEE HUNTER. A aaee of Sketehes, ineluding Peculia 
American Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. b. Thorpe of Leuidlena, ‘author of 


‘Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,’ ‘* Mysteries of the Backwoods,” etc. 
from Nature. One vol., 12mo., cloth, $1. s,”’ etc. Tlnustrated by Sketches 
The reading public, especially of the west «nd south, have become familiar with the writings of 
the author of this very pleasant volume. His characteristics are great clearness and simplicity of 
style, close observation of nature and character, and a certain dry humour of dese: iption, which 
is especially captivating. His sketch of ‘* Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” is an excellent j)lustra- 
tion of bis facility in this regard ; and his picture of ‘* Wild Turkey Shooting” is another ‘ case in 
a” fact is, the writer is an artist, and that in writing, as in painting, a picture is always 
etore m. 





see wee ste teens 








Fer LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, €apt. E. 
Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, June 24th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 


No ton oa until = for. 
For freight or p ving dati for e! nce and eomfort, 

EPWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wel 
Passengers are requ to be on board at 1144 A.M 


ested M. 
The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail July 8th, 1854. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line eannot carry any goods contraband 
war. 


led 


apply 
Street 








Rev. Eleazer Williams, &c. By J.H. Hanson. Portraita. New Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


G. P. PUTNAM &CO., 
Booksellers and Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


For Sale by 





} price of 
first cab 


Norice .—In consequence of the great advance in the price of onal, 
pecsage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the firet 
, and $75 in the second cabin. 


ottuly willbe $10 to ihe 


300 





Che Albion. 








on; June Q4 










































































a -—— — — / = Se - = —— 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. wf : UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NOW READY. DA ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by The Ships comprising this line are 
CONTENTS. LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. The ATLANTIC . «0... cc. cssccceceecetecesecsveces Ompt, Waser, 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express C Soh ncdecnsédaednanetet bake} shank intel Capt. Nyz. 
i. A BIOGRAPHY. Part I.—Early Years, Pullea, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. whe ety S agute G06 te cat ee FE ke Pi Ho ++... Capt. Leos. 
2 THE GARDEN WALK. AL TIO. «cee ceccecennesecteteeteeeceeeneeees Capt. Comstoenr. 
3. COSAS DE ESPANA, Continued. TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. | Me ADRIATION ov oogt irene Sais. <a toe 
4. JOHN VAN . hese ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service. 
} +) ORIES. Continued. N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an , care has bees 
> ves Ay wai wy ~~ to Quevedo. invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 2 ion in their —— pany in their i=. to soe — and speed ; ard their ae 
f re at) THE GR AT CEMETERY. Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very - Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, tn Bret cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Rxecis 
9 cGoMTE’S PHIL O30PHY TT : t's Em t Selt A 1 t.—In all cases of irritation or acid ‘Anon pote to each ship. Mayen te Hew Sus, G0) ene S08 
1K & 3 r arrant’s ervescent Seltzer rient.—In all ¢ rr r acid- z ° ‘ 
” 1. Pgs —_— ity of the stomach, heart-barn and costiveness, it fr opate 8 proved a medicine of great utility. No berths can be secured until paid for. 
2 A GLIMPSE AT MUNICH. Prepared and sold, whe'esale and retail, by Jou yA. vanes wy, : PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
<1 to Jar ant.) Dru 
it NOTES PROM NY KNAPSACK. Number TV.—March Renewed —Nana—Senorita— No. 28 Geecawich Bt. Cor. of Warten i. ¥. aren er | Lee YORK. = on rh rom uuvenrets 
i —A C — 7 yee esday, . “A 
Norther—San Fernando—Arboledo de los Angeloe—Friente ot Tee ees For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co., Seterdes, maa oe Wednesday, - J A eee il, 1884. 
Dd Pp of the Alamos and Sabinos—Capitalation of Santa R . ; y.... 2 
ies Mining—Dramatic and Dipiomatic , on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. Saturday, February. .* Wednesday, . February... 8, © 
- — : ° — - -——— Saturday, February eo Wednesday . February .." 2 « 
ey See ad Cn Ge ee a 8 Friend. THE B LE FIRE INSURA NOE COMPANY. Saturday March .. * Wednesday . Mareh A ee a 
17. EDITORIAL NOTES. _ QUITAB Saturday, tom on Wednesday -Mareh...... 2 
: LITERATURE—American, English, French, and German. ax: 450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. aaareny, Sue ne aepeane . ryt 5, * 
cue Ase. Capital, £500,000 Sterling. Saturday ‘April 0 Wednesday gece a 
- . THE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium foreach | Saturda May.. “ Wednesday, 5 7 
~ class of risk— Annual Division ef profits. Saturday May... “ Wednesday, May. "Bn 
The present number completes the Third Volume of - Monthly. _ Ts segusd to whet tho week The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, Saturday, * June. “ Wednesday, ies cenes rr » 
has been, thus far, our readers can jadge as well as pope briefly say, that our intentions such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. Saturday . June , “ Wednesday, June, ., a 
mas care So taeeiee tee Geek fe Beasts ceive kind "We feel ‘peend of the high position already ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and # return of one | Saturday - duly . ” Wednesday, duly... 2, 
po tee ee YE Piteonecs, oe gratified by the cordial good will and ap- moiety, hy 4 aqhey of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies | woot . yi J a Ms wee: ni commend 2%, * 

y re iM . A . eer seal a indi : have n force for three years. ® aturday, . Augus ednesday, . August ..... ,_* 
proval which it has catled forth from the pease and a mnetigess ape jotines ee gee | The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according Saturday . August. . e Wednesday, yo “ee ox “ 
i oe See. = eae 4 gee pA ona effective measures forthe future. Far | ® the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. Saturday . September - Wednesday, September ...6, “ 
toon welds Uoatenses ‘etn whet we have already done, we intend that the future volumes shall be Agencies are establis throughout the Colonies. } wreme wd . fm eeeccoel “8 ng weer Soptammes a, * 
so emi ly sacisfact to our 159,000 readers, that this already immense circle shall be largely COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, Seturdes’ ° Glee r re Wate ee: } vee ay A, . 
extended. “Not merely our own “ whole boundiess continent’’ calls for, and reads Putnam's A. C. Barcray, Esa., Chairman. Bata any’ * Ons _ = Wetneaes’ to Ee wees 18, 
Monthly—it is making its way wherever the English language is spoken w Gnamees Danese, Bee. * ie eeeeee Mee, Te hitieia 8. gees Esq. Saturdsy’ . } ae AE * welt: ores ab a 

Wep to give a series of original and characteristic PortRatts of those who minister to HuGu Crorr, Esq. Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Ese. Ciement Tor, Esq. Saturday. * November “ Wednesd: vy N her 29) 
public instruction and amusement in our pages. These will be daguerreotyped or drawn and en- Joan Moss. Esq. R Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas West, Ese. Saturd y * Decem’ “ Wedn nda’ ioe 29, 
ex expressly for our purpess, and will include several never befere engraved. The first will ’ Francis F. Woopnovss, Esa. Saturde: pose = Wedne ~ 4 . Deenn - : 

5 oe eer LOFT PR A 7, 

it ie Saline ctessceney s2 08k tots no pains or expense will be spared to sustain and elevate Wituiam H. Preston, Esq., Secreary. For freight cr passage apply to 
the character of our work and render it worthy of its high reputation. The ablest wonene the AUDITORS. ™ EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. &6 Wall street, New York. 
land are its staunch and effective friends ; and our new busimess arrangements are such that we Henry Eve, Ese. | Tuomas Wiiiiams, Esq. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
shall not only devote more time and attention to its interests, but shall extend the most liberal in- BANKERS. FE. G. ROBERTS 4 CO.. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
ducements for literary aid whenever true geuius is to be cultivated and rewarded. Messrs. Giyn, Mius & Co. J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

scone wines. Catnin Ture # enn, Stor race ss tate ies bane 
. € owners of these ships n untable for gold, silver, ballion, ie, Jewelry, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thercot pont AN a 


The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
ymen, will be supplied at $2. The work will 


$3 00 per annum ; or, 25 cents a number. 
. advance. 


Ly quarter, Clubs of Six, Postmasters, and Cle 


sent free of postage, on reeeipt of $3, promptly 
To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Tarep Votume.—The ptesent number completes the Third Volume of the Magazine; price 
Two Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The previous volumes may also be had. 

G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 





EMIT ES TO 1 ND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
R® ews OF ee ee HR RLESTON bn the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks im the United Kingdom. 

For Sale by CENTER & CO 


Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messes. Girx, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter McGu, 
Presidext of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 


in 
Chief Justice of U Canada, Toronto. 
Wuu.x H. Rontxaon, ag. 
Deputy Com. Montreal. Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Gta Georce Simpson Uo., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 


Messrs. Gitmour & Co. 
June 4—It. Musses, Lumesunier Roura & Co., Merchants, Montreal, 


DELLUVO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


“pas excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 

ced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
faod that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any dérangement of the bow- 
ela, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by patio & 00. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. both Street. 


N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
earn eight hours. sep10—3m. 








LIFE ASSURANCE 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


es INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as to Office. 
Policies be entitling the assured, whether at the pa: t of his frst pre- 
aaiam, or at future period, to w upon interest to the exten of one-half of the annual pay- 
meut taade-—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the icy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed ™ 
“The on a aw time present his policy and « nd of the Society an immediate s 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known Cash 
wales. 


are Fae for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are establ throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





J, Elliottson, M. DF. RB 8. Clement Tabor, | John M 
B. 8. Symes, . ‘h _- ‘ “ — Starr. 
Joseph Thompson. . O. Barclay, . Colley Grattan. 
Oharies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, | . 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutroal ......-++seee- J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 

Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N. 8. . 2.26... eae 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

P. ©. Hill, Agent, 

ae ER { BJ. Base. W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C. 
| F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
‘AMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MONTREAL, 


St. Jotn’s, Newfoundiand. 


Wm. ~~, J. Torrance, A. ; Room. 3. remot. wy 
SS eee W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
} J. Galt, Theodore Hart. : ; 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Halifax, N.8. ... 0... cee ‘Strachan. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


%, John, N. B.... ssovent fi B 


@. John’s, Newfoundiand,...{ 7°); Grieve, 


on, T 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. { "= %. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 








Ts COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual seale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His pute HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
hen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmere, Box. John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The nt—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the Toye majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them In ee independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits fowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met wi 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce man 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them wi 
cure ite valuable protection. 
In cleiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA’? a decided preference 
er to be indisputabl do. vi a4, 
t and the in 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office su 
who are futerested inthe prosperity of 
grounds irrespective of personal advan 





out further solicitation to se- 





Z: P 
t of its accumulating surplus in th 


& 
at: 





tage. 


materially more rrr than those of any other o, now represented in the Province. 
8 en instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, the 
a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of p 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENBRAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmynnvered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Saving Bank ror tas Wipow AND THE ORPmAN,”’ 
tris Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand of $100,000. 


fm United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROL 





Or N aw Foss in ry State len, - peeaiee Pp on 
Léves at their General Agency, . Street, New York, at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 


Persons to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA i ed at oderate extra 
soing Us wv near am e: premium. 





LER OF THE STATE 
ls for I 


than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3 or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twel 


these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the —_ that the ex 








of Rates. appl 
8. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. Ww. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


THO 











a 
th at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
who need it most to reflect 


the Directors rely apon what they con- 
e and a high rate of interest, local man- 
is Province, thus combining the chief 

riorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
Janada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 


The two first reasons justify the Directors in bey hapa perfect prudence rates of assurance 


notice 
olicies 
year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire ta 


therein. 

THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage .......... TT tri. $120 | Second Cabin Passage......... Siveteésnd ™ 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage ............ ++ +++. -$100 | Second Cabin Passage... ..... ee | 


m@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Captains 
a AMETICR,. 0.06. seeeeeeeeeeeess Capt. Lang 
.... Capt. Rerig. | Europa, .............+..-..-Oapt, SHANNOR. 
Japt. KE. G. Lorr. | Canada,...... e cccceceee +++ ++. Capt. Stomp, 
Shs enccccneseseensanl Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,.......... see eee ees Unpt. Larten. 


— vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pon 
iw. 


Europa, ............. New York ++ «e+ Wednesday coe coe comet Sist . 
SEER, vcic'cc cs ccd bb Ch. o6e 66 0006 Wednesday... ... o6eececes June 7th ™ 
Becks 0 0.660 0 gespen eee I a. 040:08 00 be ibe June l4th * 
Ts. <2eas weonal ian. 0000000 06en i. .; oa anh aeuile June 2ist * 
BREED 00 6 cotevicoees New York........... Wednesday eo cecce June 2th “ 
er wines 66a. o 0d ~ \esteoreerr= Wednesday... . 2.22605 os July Sth “ 
i 'ttseeaccn ceed OO” GREY Wodneeaay ... 00.000 sees July ltth “ 
| er BRUNEI oo ccd ccc cecces Os a oan 6 0aceSbeon July 19% * 


Berths not secured until paid ror. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J q 
Brovones Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof theres 
exp q 

In consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Colt Cabin Pasties... .02 ccccesencss $130 | Second Cabin Passage......... Te TT ETT. | 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage. .......... 0.00: $110 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 960 

Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 


steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,..... +++ Capt. J. D. Lines. , SDERMANN...............Capt. E., Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Sarting—1854. 








From New York, From Bremen. 

Saturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. (24 

Saturday, Feb. 25.........Mareb 2 

Saturday, March 25..........April 21 

Saturday, April 22......... 19 

Saturday, Ma. seeeeeees dune 16 

Saturday, June 17.......... July 14 

Saturday, July 15.......... Aug. Il 

Saterday, Aue. 13. ..ccocece 8 

Saturday, Sept. 9......... Oct. 6 

Saturday, Oct We csctebese Nov. 8 

ED wenteatee. Dec. 1 

Sovcoceed Saturday, Dec. 2. ........Dec. 29 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... ednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ ednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ ednesday, Jan. 8 


Stopping at Southampton both going and —— they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 firs 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 

All Letters and New: ré must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is = to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY 4 CO., Southampton. 


Jan. 22-1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PRANKELEN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
thampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 





and Sou 


penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any com’ with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now t ted with ‘ NEW YORK. VRE. 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured Franklin. .,. ... . 1864. April..... 8 Franklin........... May.. ..- 0 
of all the heavy cha: of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated Ws nnn 0065.00.00000 ras Gace 6 Wine 60 6080000.c6% June...... 7 
monies (now Gown bem the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- Franklin. ............ June... 3 Franklin... ........ Moves. © 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘ The Canada.” Union. ....0eeeceeees July..... 1 IS igh Boab Cede’ August.... 2 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect Franklin..........++ July. .... 29 Franklin, ........+. August... . 38 
y correspond th the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, WU Sige cus sd 060 August., ..26 a. Sees Sept......- 2 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies Franklin... ......++ Sept...... 3 Franklin. .......... Oct,......-2 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. Pre RR | U nion. ...... oes Nov.. 22 
her inf P . Reports, or Fables by mail to Franklin... ......... Nov...... 18 } | edt ates Tec, ......- » 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen eaeh, are not sur- 

passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
gers are of the most approved kind. 

and returning, they offer to 





The Local every Wednesday for transaction of current business. Stopping at Sou pton passengers proceeding to Lon- 
Medical Ruaauners in — daily a! 1 @iclock, P.. M nomen . es . . ones _— hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth dey throughoo the year. | don pm et over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 4 
Pamp)h!ots ing forth Company can at office, No. ¢ following ships, com; the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are it» 
treet . hereafter to Pall fon hee York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughost Price of Passage from New York to Southampton aa Havre, fret om, heap tlorte a 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. the year : t ‘ing at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : from Havre or Southampton to New York first class,... ... ... £800 
james Boorman, C. E. Habicht, Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from “ bad 6) bd “ ‘ ee "second alass..... ... £500 
Joba J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, New York. London. No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, HENDRIK HUDSON,..... H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16] August 6... December 4} All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | June 30... October 28] August 18... December 16 | For freight or passage apply to 
Paul Robert J. Dillou, AMBRICAN EAGLE... H. Moore | July 12... Novem. 9| August 30... December 28 . MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
Henry ‘am, Caleb Barstow. DEVONSHIRE.,............ . M. Lord | July 24... Novem. 21] May 14... Septemb’r 11 WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
rane Eres mit Gham | Ag fee: | MOY CRAMER Wels tera 
P 4 » (New) ...... s. G. er| Au .. Decem. so 3 ‘ 0., 6. 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. Rl saws ot 8. C. Warner au 29: .. Decem, a i= ». ty October " - = 
SOLICITOR: AAR . Pratt} May 13... Septem uly .. . October 
PE yap NORTHUMBERLAND, .."'8.'i; ‘Spencer | May 25.. Septem 22|July 13... Novemberi) | THEE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
. AMAZON, (New)..........H. R. Hovey -.. October 4 «++ November 22 REDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The U- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship tend their new steamships as follows: 


EXAMINERS: 


MEDICAL 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


0. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the 





LIFB INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND. LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ALEX’R WILE 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
y ye Vigators 


The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
Hquors. Neither the nor owners of these packets will be —— for letters, ode = 
orp wes, sent by them, regular Bills of Lading signed for. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. y 


Company in' 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FYROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
July 22, 1854. | City of Manchester, . Wednesday, June 28, 184. 
Aug. 19, ‘ | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 26, 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 





City of Mi hester,.. . S day, 
City of Philadelphia.. .Saturday, 











Street HAVRE FRO D » FROM 
REPARED, ge anaacaru PACKETS FOR » Saloon after Scene . Poe ene «ee ee « -$90 | Saloon afer State —pesheeneerey 
RE NOW P A , in addition to the Fire Insurance Busin of ECOND LINE.—Th midship .. ceccccoccccccces EE co SEE Dee sevecces * 
A .ltgUB ANOS in ts various branches, and invite the attention ot the public. Mo their prope: 55 "ist of each month, as follows ne P* Will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ou thy cs orws a idee a Me Be 
ities. ~ ic 
fasted on the most equitable soale, and itis believed, will be found lower than those of other Com. New York. Havre, THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Ty whilst their capital and reserved fund, her with the personal bility of 8ST. DENIS, ist January ..... wove . = February. Found with provisions, will be taken at $26 from Philadelphia and $40 frow Liverpool. 
—s ae of security unparalleled in this country, Pamphlets contain- Follansbee, master, = May.. parses 4 ion October Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
“he * —_— to the cabjoct, may be had at the office. September ......- ‘3 : at corresponding rates. ‘ 
is to to the extent of TWENTY-FIVK THOUSAND DOLLARS, ST.NICHOLAS Ist February .......0.-s005 e+eeeee+Q 16th March, An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship, 
"rhe Capital of the isT Bragdon, master. Ist June, .....ceeseceecesserore 3 16th July. Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
The 7 of The Paid.u apitai = Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil: Ist October. .... oonepe rene + eeeeee+€ 16th November All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool; will be forwarded with economy 
Uattons 0 NUULARS. Of this stim! non meeres Cee eee MERCURY, New Cipper.) § 1st March ........ severeeeee 16th April, and despate®. 
et constantly increasing, ls investd in this country. Alllonses wil'be paid bores M™ | Conn, master. "PPT? Yee day eaves veers AE Ragu, || Forfeight or prsage apply te sae Maint Srrest, Pbiledelphis. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW Se eceresecreseccesess . or, RICHARDSON. BROTHERS & 0o.. Liverpool. 
Jauzs Brown, Esq. bags WILLIAM TELL, = a es gee eth = N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
heave Salas D Deput Chairman. Waaees, Sater. Ist December... ss sseseeees Piviees .¢ 16th January, oie rae —_ will —— to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports 0” 
AILLARD, Jr., Chesapeake, going or returning. 


O. W. Faper, 


Avex. Hamitroy, Jr., ea. Josrra FowLer, 


Wruaw 8. Werwors, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avsxanpse EK, Hosace, M.D. 


@uonse Barciar, Esq. | 
Mortimer Livinestos, Esq. 
Bo. F. Sanpenson, Esq. 
AUSTIN &. Sanps, M.D. 


ALresp P51, Buttes Boras 


fort and convenience of passengers, and ¢ ed by men of experienc in the trade. 
of is $100, without wines or liquors, 
oods seut to the subseribers will be forwarded free fr 


om any charge bat those 
‘Incurred, Y 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
The price 


———— 


R,! 








—_—_ 
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